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‘CHAUCER'S DREAM.’ 


The existence of a manuscript of this poem 
seems to have been unknown to all Chaucer 
students until some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, when the Longleat copy was brought to 
light. The late Henry Bradshaw, in a note on 
Francis Thynne’s ‘ Animadversions’ (Chaucer 
Society, Second Series, No. 13), has pronounced 
the handwriting te be “of Edward VI.’s time 
(1547-53),” and his statement, made in 1875, 
that “it is now the only MS. known,” has 
been repeated by subsequent writers down to the 
beginning of the present year. There has been, 
however, another copy lying for more than fifty 
_ unnoticed among the manuscripts in the 

ritish Museum (Add. 10,303), having been 
bought for seventeen shillings at the sale of 
Richard Heber’s MSS. in February, 1836. The 
statement in the sale catalogue, that “‘ this appears, 
as far as can now be ascertained, to be the very 
MS. Speght used when he, for the first time, 
printed what is correctly called ‘ Chaucer’s Dream,’ 
in 1598,” is evidently a mere conjecture, the 
groundlessness of which must, I think, be apparent 
to any one who takes the trouble of comparing the 
MS. with the printed text, from which it differs 
very materially; for not only is the spelling very 
different throughout, but in many places it gives 
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a far preferable reading, and in not a few instances 
makes good sense where Speght’s text makes no 
sense at all. 

The scribe has taken considerable pains in cor- 
recting his own errors in copying as he went along, 
but has made a strange blunder at the beginning, 
giving the poem the title of ‘The Death of 
Blaunche the Dutchesse of Lancaster, fyrste wife 
to Jo. of Gaunte iiij sonne of Edward the thyrde, 
written by that honorable Englyshe Poet, Geoffery 
Chaucer Esq.,” under which is added by another 
hand, “no doubt mysentituled, for this should be 
Chaucer’s Dreame, and his Dreame [i.¢., the poem 
so called in the edition of 1532] the death of the 
Dutchesse,” which is perfectly correct. F. N. 


THE LOGAN STONE. 
Be thou thy mother Nature’s work, 
Or proof of Giants might, 
Worthless and ragged though thou shew, 
Yet art thou worth the sight. 
This hugy Rock one finger’s force 
Apparently will move, 
But to remove it many strengths 
Shall all like feeble prove. 

Science is never better employed than in 
divesting natural phenomena of the trappings with 
which an ignorant, superstitious age had clothed 
them. In effecting this change a common-sense 
application of natural processes, which are now 
better understood than ever, is the chief factor. 

In various parts of the world where certain 
kinds of rock abound, such as granite, tabular 
greenstone, &c., it is not uncommon to find a pon- 
derous stone so delicately poised upon a stone 
pivot that it may be made to move up and down 
on the application of a very small force. Such a 
stone is named a logan, logging, or rocking stone. 

Although the conditions under which such a 
structure has been formed are perfectly well known 
to science, yet the halo of superstition still con- 
tinues to play about it. Thus, ‘n a modern 
volume of 576 quarto pages, with an old title, 
namely, ‘ The Wonders of the World,’ but no date 
on the title-page, the editor, Henry Ince, M.A., 
who ought to have known better, remarks on the 
subject of rocking stones, p. 324, “ Some of them 
may have fallen into this position by accident, but 
others of them evidently appear to have been 
placed in it by art.” And again, p. 440, ‘‘ The 
Logan, or Rocking Stone is a monument alike of 
the mechanical skill and the arch-priestcraft of 
Druidism.” Some details are also given of a 
Druidical trial before a logan stone, apparently on 
no other authority than that of Mason's drama of 
* Caractacus.’ 

Mr. Ince seems to have derived his opinion as 
to the artificial structure of some of these stones 
from the folio volume on ‘The Antiquities of 
Cornwall,’ by William Borlase, LL.D., F.R.S., 
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Rector of Ludgvan, second edition, 1769. The 
fourth chapter of book iii. is devoted to the logan 
stone. He does not understand the meaning of 
the word logan ; he gives various conjectures as to 
its origin, and inclines to the opinion that it is 
derived from the German Liigen, or the lying 
stone, so named from the impostures practised 
thereon by the Druids. He is of opinion that 
some of these stones ‘‘ were erected by human 
force.” Such, he imagines, was the Men-Amber 
Stone, which certain marks upon it led him 
to suppose had been dedicated to Mercury. He 
further noted that at certain seasons the vulgar 
‘payed to this stone more respect than was 
thought becoming good Christians.” The verse at 
the head of this article refers to this stone. It was 
written by Mr. Carew. 

The superstitions connected with the logan 

stone are scarcely worth relating: how one stone 
acquired a rocking tremulous motion at the 
approach of a malefactor ; how most of these stones 
were used for purposes of divination, the 
number of vibrations determining the oracle ; how 
walking round the stone conferred sanctity, and 
so on. But the most curious notion connected 
with some of the stones was that they could not be 
overturned by any application of mechanical force. 
Such an idea is expressed in Mr. Carew’s verse, 
and Dr. Borlase, referring to the stone near Land’s 
End, remarks that it is so truly poised that any 
hand may move it to and fro, 
“but the extremities of its base are at such a distance 
from each other, and so well secured by their nearness 
to the stone which it stretches itself upon, that it is 
morally impossible that any lever, or, indeed, any force 
(however applied in a mechanical way) can remove it 
from ite present situation.” 





This rocking-stone is 17 feet in length, 32 feet 
in circumference, and its weight is over 66 tons. 
Now it so happened that in the year 1824 Lieut. 
H. C. Goldsmith (nephew of the poet) of the 
Nimble cutter, finding himself in the neighbour- 
hood of this stone, and being informed that it 
could not be overturned, was foolish enough to 
make the attempt, and, with the assistance of bis 
sailors, succeeded in turning this ponderous stone 
over into the sea. This act of vandalism had not 
even the poor merit of being original, seeing that 
in Cromwell's time one Shrubsall, Governor of 
Pendennis, overturned a famous rocking-stone in 
the parish of Sithny, to the great grief of the 
county. So, also, a large rocking-stone in Derby- 
shire was overturned by the soldiers of Cromwell 
in their zeal against idolatry, and they not only 
overturned, but broke it into pieces, when they 
discovered that it moved upon a pivot worked on 
one stone, and a socket in the other. 

Lieut. Goldsmith’s feat raised so indignant a 
ery thrcughout the land, that the Admiralty very 


properly ordered bim to rep'ace the stone at his 





own cost. This was done early in November 
1824, after three days’ labour, by means of three 
pairs of large sheers, six capstans worked by eight 
men at each, and a variety of pulleys. Large 
chain cables were fastened round the stone, and 
attached to the blocks by which it was lifted, 
Altogether about sixty men were employed. On 
the first day, when the stone was swung in the 
air in the presence of about two thousand persons 
much anxiety was felt as to the success of the 
undertaking. The ropes were much stretched, the 
pulleys, the sheers, and the capstans screeched and 
groaned, and the noise of the machinery was 
audible at some distance. Many were apprehensive 
lest so vast a weight might snap all the ropes and 
tumble over the precipice, bearing the sheers and 
scaffoldings away with it. A rope or two broke, 
and the link of one of the chains tore away a 
small piece of an angle of the stone, yet the stone 
itself was safely supported by its complicated 
tackling, and was at length placed in its former 
position. The account in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
says ‘‘ precisely in its former position”; but this is 
by no means the case, for it is not sensitive to a 
small force, as it was before. Some accounts state 
that Lieut. Goldsmith’s means were crippled for 
the rest of his life by the cost of the undertaking ; 
other accounts say that the cost was defrayed by 
subscription, and that the Geological Society con- 
tributed 50l. 

Although Dr. Borlase was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, he was not in a condition to give a 
scientific explanation of the structure of the logan 
stone. The geology of his time mainly consisted 
of a contest between the two rivals known as the 
Valcanists and the Neptunists. Geology proper 
did not begin until the foundation of the Geolo 
logical Society in 1807. From this time the phe 
nomena of the eari)’s crust came to be systematic- 
ally studied, facts being held in far greater esteem 
than theories, and thus the structure of the logan 
stone was recognized as one of the many results of 
weathering, by which is meant the action of heat 
and cold, wet and dry, frost, rain, hail, wind, and 
other atmospheric forces on rock surfaces. De Lac, 
Dr. Paris, Mr. Justice Grove, and others have 
investigated the subject, and the last - named 
expressed his views ata meeting of the British 
Association at Norwich in 1868, Section C, which 
I had the pleasure of attending. His account was 
briefly the following : If we suppose a slab of stone 
lying on another, both having flat surfaces, the 
attrition and disintegration produced by changes 
of weather, of temperature, &c., would act to the 
greatest extent at the corners, and next to them 
at the edges, because these parts expose 
respectively greater surfaces compared with the 
bulk of the stone. This would tend to round of 
all the angles, and gradually change the rhomb 
more or less towards an oblate spheroid. If we 
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assume the wearing away between the stones to| 


reach a point which is not in the line of centres of 
gravity, the upper stone would fall on one side, 
jleaving the unworn point most exposed to be 
acted on by the water lying in the angle of the 
crevice, evaporation being less rapid there than at 
ether parts. This point would then be worn away, 
and the stone would fall back a little, then fresh 
action upon new surfaces, another oscillation, and 
soon. Thus, by insensible progression. it becomes 
not improbable that the last point or line worn 
away would be the point or line on which, from 
its being on the line of centres of gravity, the 
upper stone would rock. 

The author illustrated this view by an experi- 
ment. Two parallelopipeds of iron were placed 
one on the other in dilute acid, which acted on 
them for three or four days, when the upper one 
was found to be a perfect analogue of a rocking 
stone, so delicately balanced on two points that it 
could be made to rock by blowing on it. It was 
observed that the iron rocked in only one direc- 
tion, as is the case with most rocking stones, since 
it is more likely that a stable equilibrium would be 
attained on two points than on one. If the sur- 
faces of the stones be in such close contact that 
there is no room for the circulation of water, &c., 
a formation like those near the Cheese Wring will 
be effected ; or if a number of slabs be superposed, 
and the lower ones be more exposed to the 
weather, so as to catch the dripping and drifting 
water from the upper, we get a formation like the 
Cheese Wring, each slab being worn away at the 
edges, and the lower ones much more than the 
upper, so that if it does not topple over it may in 
time end in a rocking stone. 

The top stone of the Lanyon, or Giant’s Quoit, 
at Penrith, was thrown down by a storm in 1816, 
but was replaced in 1824 by the same machinery 
that was used to reinstate the Logan Rock at the 
Land’s End. 

It is impossible to say how many centuries of 
weathering would be required to produce a logan 
stone, but the slow action of the weather may be 
comprehended by watching the effect of the air of 
the room on two square blocks of camphor. Such 
an experiment was described by me with illus- 
trative figures marking the progress of the change 
in the Philosophical Magazine for April last. One 
block was made accurately to cover the other, and 
in the course of some days the solid angles aod 
edges were rounded off by evaporation, and each 
block became a rough kind of oblate spheroid. 
Evaporation took place chiefly from the top piece, 
which being more freely exposed, diminished far 
more rapidly than the lower piece, which it par- 
tially sheltered and protected from evaporation. 

ence there was a gradual decline in the loss suf- 
fered from day to day, namely, from ten or twelve 


Stains to three or four. This decline was due to | 





the diminution of surface exposed, rather than to 
temperature. The experiment was commenced on 
October 19 last year, when the two blocks weighed 
406 grains, and was terminated on December 9, 
when the lower piece weighed 54 grains, and the 
upper 14. The upper fragment now rested upon 
a kind of pivot, due to the loss of matter from the 
upper side of the lower piece and the under side of 
the upper piece around the point of contact, and 
this is exactly what takes place in the logan 
stone by the slower action of weathering. In this 
experiment the conditions are now fulfilled to allow 
the upper piece to be rocked upon the lower. 
C. Tomurnson, F.R.S., F.C.S. 
Highgate. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 
* Hamcet,’ IIT. iv, (8 S, i. 183, 370),— 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Commentators have, perhaps, missed the true 

explanation of the reference to the ape by misap- 
prehending its relation to the context, and seeking 
a story of an ape in literal agreement with the 
various points enunciated. We are not, however, 
obliged to suppose that an ape undid a cage sus- 
pended from the top of a house, let out the 
feathered occupants, and then squeezed himself 
into the cage. The details of the ape story alluded 
to may be altogether different. If an ape, having 
seen a man cut his throat, picks up the razor, let 
us say, and ‘‘tries conclusions” on himself, an 
allusion to his act might serve as a proverb to 
illustrate any fatality brought about by a similar 
foolhardy impulse to “try conclusions,” the bare 
allusion sufficing if the story of the ape were 
“ famous.” ‘* Dictum sapienti sat est.” Admitting 
this, we are at liberty to assume that Shakspeare 
was thinking of the story told by Bonaventure des 
Periers (Nouvelle xix.) of the cobbler Blondeau 
and the ape who spoilt his leather. This ape, 
belonging to a gentleman who lodged opposite the 
cobbler’s stall, was in the habit of watching Blon- 
deau at his work and of entering the stall when- 
ever Blondeau vacated it temporarily; he would 
then take the knife and cut away at the leather as 
he had seen the cobbler do. The mischievous 
animal’s mimetic propensities soon brought him 
to grief. For Blondeau, observing how the ape 
mimicked him in everything, even to whetting the 
knife and waxing the hemp, one day while the ape 
was at his post of espial sharpened his knife to a 
degree of razor-like keenness, applied the edge 
close to his neck, and worked the implement to 
and fro as if he were cutting his throat. He then 
quitted the stall, which was forthwith invaded by 
the ape, eager to “ try conclusions”; but in practis- 
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ing the lesson in mock suicide which he had just 
learned, he put the knife too close to his neck and | 
made a fatal breach of continuity. Falling from | 
a height, he would have ‘‘ broken his neck” in a 
different fashion. There is a plate engraving of 
the ape cutting his throat in Blondeau’s stall in a 
little French book (I have forgotten the title*) 
describing inner life at the court of FraucisI. Are 
there any notices of the incident in English litera- 
ture of the latter half of the sixteenth century? 
Des Periers died about the middle of it. 

But probably the words ‘‘ famous ape” are not 
allusive at all. They may be nothing more than a 
general reference to the animal, whose fame for 
“ trying conclusions ” descends to us from the ages 
of classical antiquity (vide Elian, ‘ De Anim. Nat.,’ 
vii. 21, cf. v. 26). 

It is worth considering, too, if we have not here 
an instance of what Abbott (‘Shakespearian 
Grammar,’ § 4190) calls “transposition of adjec- 
tival phrases.” We must first, however, settle the 
question whether “the ape famous to try con- 
clusions ” is an allowable expression. 

F. Apams. 


‘Merry Wives,’ lV. iv. 57 (Globe ed.).— 
Then let them all encircle him about 
And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean knight. 
The use of the hyphen between to and pinch 
n the above quotation, to form a compound verb 
with a conjectural meaning, is erroneous, as 
has been already observed in the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary.’ The examples that follow show that 
our older writers, using let with more than one 
infinitive tied to it, occasionally put to before the 
second infinitive :— 
And let never myschip uppon him falle 
Ne false traytoure him to betray. 
Awdelay, quoted in Warkworth’s ‘ Chronicle,’ p, xiv. 
But let the wicked beare theyre shame 
And in the graue fo fall. 
Sternhold, Psalm xxxi. 17 (ed. 1564). 
And let them euermore daily 
To shame and slaunder fall 
And in rebuke and obloquy 
To perish eke with all 
Hopkins, Psalm Ixxxiii. 


| 
: 


17 (ed. 1564), 
y) - 
F. Apbams, 


105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘Antony ayp C.eopartra,’ I. v. 48 (7" S, 
xii. 342 ; 8" S. i. 182).—Dr. Nicnotson is quite 
correct in saying that arm-zoned—like arm-fam’d, 
arm-proud, arm-gemm'd—is a mere guess, but 
guessing is excusable when there is a word without 
any meaning attached to it. Armour-gloved is as 


| 


to ‘ N. & Q.’ I shall be obliged if he will kindly do 
80. 

II. v. 103.—Why should not Cleopatra know 
something of the private affairs of the messenger? 
He does not appear to be an ordinary one, for 
Charmian (perhaps she is only humouring her mis- 
tress) says that there are not three in Egypt who 
can equal himasa special correspondent(IIL. iii. 25) ; 
and he has been so long in service, and is so well 
known to Cleopatra, that she recognizes him at 
once, on his entrance, as the messenger from Italy 
(ibid., 47; IT. v. 23). Cleopatra had no objections 
to marriage in itself—nay, she would have liked 
to call Antony husband (V. ii. 290) ; but married, 
expressing a relationship betweer him ard another, 
was more than she could bear. Here is an abridg- 
ment of her interview with the messenger :— 

Cleo. Is he married ? 

Mess. He's married, madam, 

Cleo. He is married? He is married ? 

Vess. He's married, 

Cleo, O that his fault should make a knave of thee 

That art not— 
It appears to me that married is the word that 
sticks in her throat. Perhaps her last speech 
carries an active sense: O that I should be blaming 
thee for a fault that Antony—not thou— has been 
| committing, t.¢., getting married. The poor 
messenger may not be sure that his life is worth 
& minute’s purchase, but he is sure that Antony is 
married to Octavia. 

III, vii. 5.—Seeing that all through this play 
Plutarch’s history is closely followed, there seems 
to be every probability that Shakespeare would 
not depart from it here. Plutarch says that the 
reason why Cvesar decreed that the war should be 
declared against Cleopatra was that Antony, having 
given up his empire to her, could not be considered 
to hold any himself. In the play Cesar twice 
speaks of the power as being in Cleopatra’s hands, 
and complains that she raises disturbances (noises 
it) against him (III. vi. 66, 95) ; and she herself 
distinctly tells Enobarbus that she appears on the 
field as the representative head of her kingdom 
(III. vii. 18). I think this latter passage con- 
clusively shows that ‘‘in person” cannot be 
equivalent to “a private spectator,” but that the 
phrase has the same meaning as it has when 
applied to Cvesar in 1. 57. G. Jorcer. 


| 








‘Winter's Tatg,’ I. the end.— 
Fear o’ershades me: 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort ; 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill ta’en suspicion. 





good an explanation as any, and since it leaves 
the text unchanged it is to be preferred. It is new | 
to me, and if Dr. NicHo.son can give the reference | 





* Tothe best of my recollection I think it was ‘ Scénes 
de la vie privée de Francois I".’ | 


Mr. Dyce, with exemplary frankness, gave up 
this passage as hopelessly corrupt. [It is not well 
to abandon hope, and on my own part I accept 
the partial improvement of Collier, who proposed 
to read “ God comfort the gracious queen.” Still 
the final clause remains to me unintelligible, and 
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would be even if I accepted—which I do not— 
the canon that no reading is to be di-turbed 
which when submitted to torture can be made to 
yield any sense at all. On the assumption, which 
it is always fair to make before giving up the 
problem, that the corrupt text may retain some 
traces of the genuine sounds and letters, I find 
this change not without claim to be entertained as 
plausible :-— 
God comfort 

The gracious queen ; and pardon his crime, but offepring 
Of his ill ta’en suspicion. 

Polixenes, who later on proves his placability, 
has not only sympathy for the unjustly accused 
queen, but shows his disposition to take the most 
charitable view of his late dear friend’s purpose, 
and express a hope that he may be forgiven. 
The conjunction and may be superfluous. 

W. Warkiss Ltoyp. 

‘Kine Lear,’ V. i. 14.— 

Regan. I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosomed with her as far as we call hers. 

Edmund, No, by mine honour, madam. 

Regan. I never shall endure her : dear my lord, 

Be not familiar with her. 

Edmund. Fear me not, 
Correct thus :— 

Edmund. No, by mine honour, madam ; 
I never shall endure her, 

Regan. Dear my lord, Xe. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 

Cocxnoxes=CocKkat-Bones, Dice, a.p. 1639, 
—This word is not in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ nor 
the dictionaries of Annandale, Hunter, Richard- 
son, Halliwell, Nares, Bailey. It is therefore 
worth registering. It occurs in an Englishing of 
Ovid's ‘ Tristia,’ by Zachary Catlin, in 1639. The 
Latin lines are as follows :— 

Sunt aliis scripte, quibus alea luditur, artes 
Hz est ad nostros non leve crimen avos. 
Quid valeant ta/i; quo possis plurima jactu 
Fingere ; damnosos effugiasve canes, 
Ovid, ‘ Tristia,’ ii. 471-4. 
The first translation into English of all these elegies 
seems to have been made by W. S. in 1633, in his 
“ Ovids | Tristia | containinge fiue Bookes,” &c. 
In the Museum Catalogue it is 11,388.a, and the 
work is attributed to Wye Saltonstall. It is not 
paged, but the above Latin lines are thus rendered 
on the back of D4 :— 
For some do shevv the Art to play at Dice, 
Which was in former times esteem’d a vice : 
And how to make the Dice still higher runne, 
And so the little loosing Ace to shunne. 

The next translation was made by “ Zachary 
Catlin, M* of Arts, Suffolke,” in 1639: “ Pybl. 
Ovid. | De Tristibus : | or | Movrnefull | Elegies, 
In Five | Bookes,” &c. This is in British Museum 
Catalogue, 1,068, g. 20(6). In his address “to 


the Courteous Reader” he justifies his having | 





undertaken the “ paines ” of translating against the 
objections of (1) his grey hairs, (2) his sacred pro- 
fession, (3) wasting precious time,— 

“ Lastly, if any thinke I have undertaken a needlesse 
paines in translating what was done by another, and so 
write an Iliad after Homer, The truth is I had ha'fe 
done my worke before I came to see the other......yet I 
thought it better to perfit what I hud begun,” &c. 

Here is his version (p. 34):— 

Alea. Others have publisht now the Art of dice, 
Which in your fathers dayes vvas held a vice. 

Tali. And teach to make the Cockones higher run 
And how the losing casts and blankes to shun. 

These elegies seem to have been next “ Newly 
Translated into English by T. P.”in 1713. The 
printed title is word for word the same as the 
engraved one of 1633 by W. S., but without the 
figures which surround this title in the earlier 
work. To make up for this there is a rude and 
incorrect copy of what is omitted in the form of a 
separate woodcut, the central portion having the 
first two words of the original title and a curtain 
drawn across below as if concealing the rest. The 
original “ Explanation of the Frontispice,” in 
verse, is printed at the back of this woodcut. The 
translation of these lines (p. 40) has a strong family 
likeness to W. S.’s above :— 

Some shew their Art, or try their Chance at Dice, 
Which in severer Times was thought a Vice. 
Some know the Way to make ’em higher run, 
And how the lowest losing Dice to shun, 


J. O. M. 


Letter or Lorp Srrarrorp.— At Messrs. 
Sotheby’s a most beautiful autograph letter of 
Lord Strafford to his wife has lately been sold, It 
is dated from the Tower, May 4, 1641, and assures 
Lady Strafford of the king’s protection towards 
him as regards his life and fortune. I see that a 
daily paper, commenting upon this letter, states 
that this is generally supposed to be the last Lord 
Strafford ever wrote. This statement is not quite 
correct. I have in my collection a note written 
five days later (May 9), by which time it is evident 
Lord Strafford had resigned all hope of life. It is 
an answer to a note from his great friend Sir 
George Radcliffe, which appears on the same sheet 
of paper. They were both at that time in the 
Tower, and both in very great straits. Sir George 
in his letter implores to be allowed to see his 
friend for the last time. I transcribe Lord 
Strafford’s note in full. It will interest some of 
your readers, especially as I believe it has never 
been published. It does not appear in any 
of the lives I have seen, nor in the ‘ Strafford 
Letters and Dispatches,’ London, 1739 :— 

“T think it best you stay wher you ar and let vs see 
the issue of tomorrow. Gentle Georg let me have your 
prayers to God for the forgivenesse of my sinnes and 
saving of my soule, meete | trust we shall in heaven but 
I doubt not on earthe, howbeit of all men living. I should 
be gladdest to spend an hower with you privately if that 
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might be admitted, that might be comfort to me, to seo 
you at a distance but a trouble and disturbance. 

“Sunday morning 8 cloke.”’ 

Besides this note there is the famous letter to 
bis son from the Tower, written still later, on 
May 11, the day before his death, This appears 
in fall in the ‘Strafford Letters and Dispatches,’ 


and is well worth perusal. 
Caartes L, Linpsay. 





Caavcer’s “ out-nrpere.” (See 7" S. vi. 425.) | 
—In supplement of Mr. Tancock’s admirable note | 
I may point out that the ‘‘outrydere that loved 
venerye” (mentioned in the Prologue, ]. 166) has 
a parallel in the monk who plays a mixed part 
in the ‘ Shipmannes Tale’ (Il. 64 et seg.) :— 

This noble Monk of which I you devise 
Hath of his Abbot as him list licence 
(Because he was a man of high prudence 
And eke an officer out for to ride 

To seen hir granges and hir bernes wide) 
And unto Seint Denis he cometh anon. 

Compare the office of “ Rideman” in the Abbot 
of Ramsey's Court of the Honour of Broughton in 
1294—an official one of whose duties was to make 





distraints upon defaulters (Dr. Maitland’s ‘ Select 
Pleas in Manorial Courts,’ Selden Society, pp. 77, 
78, 81). 

It is, perhaps, not so hopelessly irrelevant as to | 


some it may seem to note that very often in the | 
execution of writs in Scotland the fee of an officer 
or messenger-at-arms varies with the distance he 
has to journey to serve the document. In my 
callow days as an apprentice fresh from school I 
remember drawing a very funny and very erroneous 
inference «& propos of this. On the back of cer- 
tain summonses, with a view to making up the 
necessary note of fees, there was a printed jotting 
of the distance, &c., but it was in large type, as 
follows :— 


MILES TRAVELLED 
SHERIFF OFFICER, 
and for many a day I was under the impression 
that “ Miles Travelled ” was the name of the sheriff 
officer ! Geo. NEILson. 


Tae Piratep First Epitions or tae ‘ Grerv- 
SALEMME LiperRaTa.’—It is well known that Tor- 





quato Tasso was violently angry at the surrep- 
titious publication, at Venice, in the year 1580, 
of sixteen cantos of the ‘Gierusalemme Libe- 
rata.’ In the first six months of the following 
year, 1581, no fewer than four editions of the 
poem were published, the one which ranks as the 
best coming from the press of Vittorio Baldiai, 
of Ferrara. I have just acquired one of these 
issues, which was unknown to Fontanini. The 
poem bears the title of ‘Il Goffredo, and the 
piratical publisher conceals his identity under the 





nom de guerre of “ Gratioso Perchacino, in Venetia, 
M.D.LXxxi.” The preface is written by Celio | 
Malespina, the editor, who boldly confesses that | 


he had published in the previous year “ la maggior 
parte del dottissimo anzi meravigliosissimo Poema, 
intitolato il Goffredo del Sig. Torquato Tasso,” 
and that now, having obtained the whole ‘con 
molta mia fattica,” he gladly offers that to the 
public. This preface is dated June 28, 1581, and 
is dedicated to one of the Donati of Venice. 

The very first stanza of the epic contains at least 
four variants from the text of Vincenti’s quarto 
edition, Venice, 1611, and Pavoni’s splendid folio 
issue, Genoa, 1617, and a systematic collation 
might further show the piratical nature of this 
impression. 

Celio Malespina, the editor, should have been 
above such tricks, for he was a well-known 
novelist and littérateur, having also translated from 
the Spanish Antonio de Torquemada’s ‘ Garden of 
Flowers, which was in Don Quixote’s library. 

Perhaps some student of sixteenth century 
Italian literature might inform me who was the 
publisher “ Gratioso Perchacino.” 

EpwakD Percy JACOBSEN. 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


Tomsstone Enotisu.—The subjoined epitaph, 
copied from a tombstone in Weybridge Churchyard, 
is, I think, interesting as showing how the mis- 
spelling of the simplest words in a language may 


| so obscure the sense of a phrase as to convert it 


into an enigma. There is neither name nor date 
on the slab, These were, perhaps, inscribed on a 
foot-stone that has been removed :— 

As Careful Mothers 

Doth too sleeping lay 

Their Babes that would to 

Long the wanton play 

So to prevent my Youths 

Approaching Crimes 

Nature my nurse Lay'd 

Me to bed betimes. 

Perhaps one ought to have seen at a glance that 
the mason bungled with too and to; but I confess 
that it was some time before I interpreted the 
second line : “ Do lay to sleep.” 

Henry ATTWELLt. 

Barnes. 


Date or THE Brack Privce’s Deatu.— 
Having lately had occasion to mention the date of 
the death of Edward the Black Prince, I found, 
on referring to the last edition of Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
that he died on July 8, 1376; but on consulting 
Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical History,’ p. 137, I ascer- 
tained from the copy of the epitaph on the prince’s 
monument in Canterbury Cathedral, that the 8th 
of the preceding month was the true date. I then 
turned to the ‘ Chronicle’ of Adam de Murimuth, 
which was edited in 1846, for the Historical 
Society, by Mr. Thomas Hog, and, as the date 
of July 8 is given in p. 220 of the continuation, 
it is not improbable that the statement was taken 
by Sir Bernard Burke as his authority. The author 
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of the continuation, however, adds, as also men- 
tioned in the epitaph, that the death occurred 
‘in die Trinitatis,” and, as Easter day in 1376 


fell on April 13, Trinity Sunday fell on June 8, | 


and that day was clearly the date of the death. 
Trinity Sunday can never fall on any day later 
than June 20, and it is singular that Mr. Hog did 
not detect the error of “July” for “‘ June” in the 
passage quoted, and that it should have remained 
uncorrected in the ‘ Peerage.’ 

The title of Mr. Hog’s edition above referred to, 
with some slight omissions, is ‘‘ Adami Muri- 
muthensis Chronica (M.ccc.111.—M.ccc.XLVI.), cum 
continuatione (ad M.D.ccc.LXxx.) a quodam 
anopymo.” Wisstow Jones. 

Exmouth. 


A Memorasie Gravestone.—In passing along 
Houndsditch (Aldgate end) recently, I stopped to 
read the following inscription on a stone which 
stands against the west wall of St. Botolph Church, 
and thought that the startling and singular nature 
thereof would render it worthy of a place in your 
comprehensive paper :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Thomas Ebrall 
Citizen and Corn Meter 
Who was Shot by a Life Guardman 
on the 9% of April 1810 
in the Shop of Mr. Goode 
Fenchurch street 
and died on the 17" of the said month 
in the 24% year of his age. 
The Coroner's Inquest brought in a Verdict : 
Murdered by a Life Guardman Unknown, 
Thus saith the Lord: My right hand 
Shall not spare the Sinners and my sword 
shall not cease over them that shed 
innocent Blood upon the Earth. 
2°¢ Esdras. C. xv. Ver. 22. 
Also of Mr, Thomas Ebrall 
who, worn out with Grief for the Losa 
of the above dutiful Son, 
departed this Life August 23" 1810. 
Aged 48 years. 
D. Harrison. 


Porripce Istanp. (See 8 S. i. 240.)— 

“IT {aie, Mrs. Thrale] was saying to a friend one day 
that I did not like goose ; one emella it so while it is 
roasting, said I. ‘ But you, Madam,’ replies the Doctor 
Johnson] ‘ have been at all times a fortunate woman, 
having always had your hunger so forestalled by indul- 
gence that you never experienced the delight of smelling 
your dinner beforehand.’ ‘Which pleasure,’ answered I 
pertly, ‘is to be enjoyed in perfection by such as have the 
happiness to pase through Porridge Island of a morning.’ 


*Come, come,’ says he gravely, ‘ let's have no sneering at | 


what is serious to so many: hundreds of your fellow- 
creatures, dear lady, turn another way that they may not 
be tempted by the luxuries of Porridge Island to wish 
for gratifications they are not able to obtain: you are 
certainly not better than all of them; give God thanks 
that you are happier.’ ”’ 


Note to above, signed “P.” (? Mrs. Piozzi 
herself) :-— 


“Porridge Island is a mean street in London filled 
with cook-shops for the convenience of the poorer inha- 
bitants ; the real name of it I know not, butsuspect that 
| which it is generally known by to have been originally a 
term of derision.” 

Second note, signed “ M.”:— 

“ It is not a street, but a paved alley near the church 
of St. Martin's in the Fields.” 

From ‘ Johnsoniana,’ p. 40, vol. ix. of Croker’s 
* Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ 10 vols. (5 double 
vols, in my edition), 1876. 

JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


‘Our Otp Actors.’—It may be well to point 
out an error in this work, as exactness in biography 
is always desirable. We read :— 

“John Palmer, ‘ Plausible Jack, as Sheridan called 
him, was as famous for his audacity and mendacity as he 
was for his acting......In 1766 Garrick gave him « four 
years’ engagement. Two years afterwards Robert 
Palmer, his namesake, the Palmer of the ‘ Rosciad,’ 
died, and John succeeded to many of his parts.”— Vol. i. 
p. 296, 

Now the actor who died in 1768—the Palmer 
of the ‘ Rosciad ’—was not Robert, but John, and 
he is frequently mistaken for his younger name- 
sake. He is chiefly remembered by Churchill's 
notice, and is said to have been a good comedian. 
He was the original duke’s servant in ‘ High Life 
below Stairs.’ Robert Palmer was brother of the 
second and better-known Jobn, and was a service- 
able actor for over fifty years. He, too, played the 
duke’s servant, and there is an engraving of him 
in that character from a drawing by De Wilde. 
For some account of the two John Palmers see 
5" §. iv. 431. Cuartes WYLIE. 


Founpation oF Bristot Bisnopric 250 
Years Aco.—The church of the monks was fixed 
upon for the cathedral, which began to be demo- 
lished, and was like to undergo the common fate 
of other ancient and venerable structures, when a 
stop was put to it by order of the king (Henry 
VIII.); on his being informed there was yet left 
standing of the fabric sufficient to make it a 
cathedral for the bishop’s see, the further destruc- 
tion was prevented, and His Majesty, inspired by 
divine clemency, erected it into a bishopric 
accordingly, the church being dedicated to the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity. 

The charter of confirmation, which is dated 
June 4, 1542, ordains that the new establishment 
should consist of one dean, six canons, six minor 
| canons, one of whom was to be the sacrist, one 
deacon, six lay clerks, one master of the choristers, 
| two masters of the grammar school, four almsmen, 
| one sub-sacrist or sexton, one porter and verger, 
lone butler, and two cooks. The three latter 
| offices have long ceased. 
| The first bishop was Paul Bush, who was con- 
| secrated June 25, 1542. (See Barrett’s ‘ History 





of Bristol,’ p. 279.) Watrter Lovett. 
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Oucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
auswers may be addressed to them direct. 

——— 

Cuavcer’s Pitcrimace.—Can any one give me 
a reference to any early journeys from London to 
Canterbury, or Canterbury to London, that will 
show where Chaucer’s pilgrims stopped for the 
night on their road? We have the halts of Queen 
Isabella in 1358, King John in 1369, Henry VIII. 
in 1522, and Aune of Cleves in 1539-40, showing 
that the journey took four days. But royal folk 
perhaps travelled more slowly than gatherings of 
pilgrims. Rogers has the stages of a journey 
through London and Canterbury, but we Chau- 
cerians have not yet got the clear evidence on the 
stages of the poet’s pilgrimage that we want. 
Some Kentish reader of ‘N. & Q.’ must surely 
have such evidence in his pigeon-holes or note- 
book! Halle, in his ‘Chronicle,’ gives notes of 
two journeys of three days or more from Canter- 
bury to Greenwich, when the roads must have 
been much better than in Chaucer’s day, 137 and 
154 years after his pilgrimage :— 

1, Of Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. 
of Germany. Having slept at Canterbury :— 


ir 


“ The morowe after, these princes remoued to Sityng- 
borne 15 miles), and the next day to Rochester 
miles },......and on Mondaie thei came to Grauesende 
by one of the Clocke, where they toke their Barges, and 
there wer thirty Barges appoynted for the straungiers; 
and so by .vi. of the clocke they landed at Grenewiche 
[5 miles east of London], the same Monday the .ii. day 
of Iune [ 1522).”—P. 635, ed. 1809. 

2. Of Anne of Cleves, on her way to marry 
Henry VIII. She landed at Deal on Saturday, 
December 27, 1539, slept at Dover that night and 
Sunday, and on Monday, December 29, came 
“to s. Austens without Caunterbury, where she lay that 
nyght: and on the next day [ Tuesday, December 30] she 
came to Syttyngburne [154 miles], and there lodged that 
nyght [December 30, 1539 And as she passed toward 
Rochester on Newyeres even [Wednesday, December 31], 
on Raynum down | 54 miles) met her the duke of Nor- 
ffolke and the lord Dacre of the South...... which brought 
ber to Rochester [5 miles], where she lay in the Palace 
all Newyeres day { Thursday, January 1, 1540, where 
Henry VIII. met her) and the next day [Friday, 
January 2} he departed to Grenewich, and she came to 
Dartford [14 miles]. On the morow, being the third 
day of Ianuary, and saturday,” 
she came to Blackheath, and thence the King con- 
ducted her through Greenwich Park, to the Palace, 
where he married her on January 6, and then 
brought her by water to Westminster on Feb- 
ruary 4. On June 25, 1540, Henry sent her off 
to Richmond “ for her health, open ayre and plea- 
sure,” and on July 6 divorced her (Halle, p. 833-9). 

cs! A 


« Ue 


Sorrow-cake.—Having been asked to help 
Mrs. Gomme (see ‘ Cakes, Local and Feasten,’ 8* 
S. i. 254), in ber search for folk-cakes and suck 
lore as may be found, I have already found and 
given much to Mrs. Gomme in reference to cakes 
local and customary here at Earls Heaton, a 
great deal of which is truly curious. But having 
heard of a sorrow-cake in this neighbourhood, no 
more information can I glean. I apply to your 
subscribers. Is such a cake known anywhere in 
the British islands? Please reply direct to 

Herpert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Porm concersinc Hvucn or Lixcoty.—Can 
you give me any information on a poem concerning 
the martyrdom of little St. Hugh of Lincoln, who 
was killed circa 1255? His story is set forth in 
* Acta Sanctorum.’ D. M. H. 


Rotomaco. —‘* Un spectacle de marionnettes, 
dans lequel un chat fait le comp re de Polichinelle, 
et se bat avec Rotomago” (Paul de Kock, ‘ Andr 
le Savoyard’). Who or what is Rotomago? Has 
he an equivalent in the street drama of our own 
beloved Punch, “tam cari capitis” ? 

JonaTHan Bovcaier. 


Sir Tsomas Hasery.— This person was 
Deputy Marshal of England and Clerk of the 
Crown, anno 1449. I should be grateful for any 
information regarding either him or his wife Agnes, 
Kindly reply direct. Cuas. J. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Rorama.— 

“ Will no one explore Roraima, and bring back the 
tidings which it bas been waiting these thousands of 
years to give us? One of the greatest marvels and 
mysteries of the earth lies on the outskirts of one of our 
own colonies, and we leave the mystery unsolved, the 
marvel uncared for,”— Spectator, April, 1877. 

May I ask what this means? Roraima is a moun- 
tain between Venezuela and British Guiana, and 
if unexplored, no doubt its exploration would be 
highly interesting. But in what consists, or is 
supposed to consist, its special marvel and mys- 
tery? Or perhaps all has been discovered since 
1877. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Scutrrvurep Hovse Sicys.—Can any old fre- 
quenter of the City tell me if he remembers in 
Cheapside, on No. 39, or on one of the houses 
immediately opposite to Wood Street, a sculptured 
stone sign of a unicorn or of a nag’s head? Peter 
Cunningham mentions the latter in his ‘ Hand- 
book,’ and John Wykeham Archer has drawn and 
described the former; but I have an idea that they 
must have been one and the same. At any rate, 
they both disappeared some thirty years ago. I 
shall be grateful for any information about them. 

Puitir Normay. 
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O.p Map or Desiiy.—I have seen a drawing 
of Dublin in 1563, said t» have been enlarged 
from an engraving in an old magazine. Can any 
reader refer me either to the engraving or to the 
original from which it was made ? ce is ae 


Joux Compaxy.—Why was a person in the 
employ of the Honourable East India Company 
said to be in the service of John Company ? What 
gave rise to the name; and when was it first 
used ? Everarp Home Cotemay. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


Hotcompe Famity.—I am engaged on a col- 
lection of notes and memoranda of the family of 
Holcombe and its alliances, and it seems probable 
that some of your genealogical and heraldic con 
tributors might readily help me to additional in- 
formation in regard to the latter, particularly as to 
the families of Folkeroy, Donne, Brus, Avenel, 
Courtenay, Trethurfe, Sydenham, Bullen, Mallock, 
Mallet, Prideaux, Knolles, Tizard, Bishop, and Bur- 
nard. The majority of these families were seated 
in the west country at the time they allied them- 
selves with the Holcombes. I should hope to receive 
replies direct, as, of course, the columns of ‘N. & Q”’ 
cannot be taken up with this private matter. 

Water Hotcompe. 
Orchard Street, Portman Square. 


Devon axp Cornwatt anp James II. — 
Macaulay, in his ‘History’ (vol. i. p. 489), writes: 
All the Justices and Deputy Lieutenants of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, without a single dissenting voice, 
declared that they would put life and property in 
jeopardy for the King, but that the Protestant religion 
was dearer to them than either life or property.” 
Do the answers of these justices exist in any form ; 
and are they accessible ? A. F. RB. 


Tse EceruHants or Pyrruvs.—Where did 
Pyrrhus get his elephants? How did a King of 
Epirus, in the third century B.c, come to have ele- 
phants atall? Elephants are a “ wild-fowl” that one 
would not (so far as I know) expect to find on the 
shores of the Ionian sea or the straits of Otranto, 
even in these days, when “the gorgeous East” is a 
good deal nearer (so to speak to the West than in 
the time of Pyrrhus. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Postmasters-GeNERAL.—Where can I find a 
correct list of the English Postmasters-General from 
1710 to 1783? They appointed the American 
Postmasters-General. Where can a correct list of 
the latter be found? The subject is highly inter- 
esting, because the ups and downs of the post- 
office illustrate the condition of the time. The 
conflict between America and the mother country 
culminated first and foremost in the post-office, anc 
the names of the Postmasters-General as well as 
their deputies in America are important. Will 
not some reader of this query come to the rescue? 


Very little can be done in this country, as the 
records of the American Post-Office from 1710 to 
the Revolution were kept in London. 

C. W. Ernst. 

Boston, Mass, 

Tue Eart or Cromarty in THE Tower.—Who 
was the Governor of the Tower at the time of the 
earl’s imprisonment? I have a letter showing that 
one of his nieces *‘ remembered going to see her 
uncle in the Tower,” and as this lady subsequently 
married Col. Matthew Smith, Governor of the 
Tower, I wonder whether her courtship formed 
another page of that romantic story. At all events, 
it is a curious coincidence. A. % i 


Wittiam Napier.—Wanted, particulars as to 
the parentage and ancestry of William Napier, 
who was Lieutenant-Governor of Labuan, Borneo; 
also dates and place of his birth and death, Kc. 

Domespay Book ror Scotianp.—May I ask 
is there a Domesday Book for Scotland; and, if 
there is, where is it procurable? Is there any 
work extant on Scotch family names? A. L. 


‘Tue Seaman’s A, B,C.’—May Laskif any of 
your readers has ever come across this book? The 
author was one John Banckes, and it was published 
in Southampton in 12mo, in 1629. 

Henry R, Piomer. 

Easter Toys.—This Easter most of the toy 
ind confectioners’ shops in Berlin were filled with 
imitation hares and rabbits. These animals also 
figured largely on the Easter cards. Is there any 
association with the Church festival ? 

MarGarRetT BLAKEMORE. 


Burys.—Cunningham’s edition of Burns,8 vols., 
1834, contains (vol. iii. p. 294) six lines of an 
epigram on Stirling. The editor mentions a con- 
cluding couplet, which he suppresses. Can this 
couplet be found in any other edition of Burns 
or elsewhere ; or can any reader give it me? 
Also is there to be found in any edition of 
Burns or anywhere else a song, probably called 
the ‘ Bonny Lass of Albany,’ and beginning :— 

My heart is wae and unco wae 
To look upon the roaring sea! 
F. E. B. 

The two missing lines concerning the successors of 
the Stuarts are :— 

An idiot once to honour lost, 

Who know them lespise them most, 
They appear in the Globe edition (Macmillan & Co.), in 
which also may be seen ‘ The Bonie Lass of Albany 





Taree Tuincs HELD Impossipte.—The May 
issue of the Bookworm contains the following quo- 
tation from Cotton Mather : “ Reader, Carthagena 
was of opinion, that unto those Three Things 
which the Ancients held Impossible, there should 
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be a Book printed without Errata’s.” I must own 

my ignorance of these three things. Will some 

correspondent kindly give me information on the 

point ? J. Cornpert We cu, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading 



































Torner’s Picture: ‘A Gate, Scarsoro’, 
1809.’—Is it known in whose possession this pic- 
ture is a present, or what bas been its history ? 
Because I have seen a fine picture (3 ft. by 5 ft.) | 
in a small house in a Yorkshire country town, 
which the owner bought cheaply in a damaged con- 
dition at a sale. The label on the picture is as 
follows : ‘*Scarboro, 1809. A Gale. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A,” C. Heasert Fioyrp. 

Headingley Wesleyan College, Leeds. 


Tae Wittrewronce Baronetcy.—Under the 
deaths for 1771 the Gentleman's Magazine gives 
Jan’ 13. Sir John Wittewrong at West- 
minster.” Who was this Sir John? In Lipscomb’s 
* Buckinghamshire’ and in Clutterbuck’s ‘Hert- 
fordsbire ’ the family ends with the two brothers, 
Sir John Wittewronge, the fourth baronet, who 
sold Stanton Barry, the family place in Bucks, to 
the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
and died, 1743/4, in the Fleet Prison, and Sir 
William Wittewronge, his successor, Governor of 
the Poor Knights of Windsor, who died sans issue, 
January 20, 1761. According to the pedigree 
there were four younger brothers, who apparently 
died young. Kimber and Johnson’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
London, 1771, says, “‘Sir William Wittewronge, 
appointed Governor of poor Knights...... died Jan. 
1761. He was succeeded by Sir John Witte- 
wronge, whois said to be the present baronet and un- 
married.” Evidently the compilers had their doubts 
about him. Courthope, in his ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
cies,’ puts him in, but does not state who he was ; 
and Burke in his work, after carefully stating the 
relationship of each baronet to his predecessor, in 
this case states vaguely that Sir William had “a 
successor, Sir John,” at whose death the title 
became extinct, Who, therefore, was this claimant ? 
The third baronet, Sir John, had become a widower 
in 1716, and never remarried ; but in his will 
(December 2, 1721, proved February following), 
in which, by-the-by, there is a legacy to Mrs. 
Anne Bracegirdle, there is mention of his mistress, 
Margaret Beaumont, by whom he had two sons, | 
Wittewronge and John, to whom he left 2,000l. 
apiece. Did these sons afterwards pretend to | 
their father’s marriage with their mother, and 
claim to be legitimate, as happened in the Berkeley 
case ? G. Mitner-Gisson-Cotiey, F.S.A. 





Sarrron AND Sarrron Loaves.— What is 
known with respect to the use of this plant, its 
medicinal efficacy or significance? I ask this 
with especial reference to a custom which pre- 
vails in this town and neighbourhood of providing 








a kind of currant bun, coloured and flavoured 
with saffron, at Easter (but formerly throughout 
Lent). At the same time we have a plain bun 


| (similar to the usual hot cross bun, but minus the 


cross) called “coquilles.” Some little information 
respecting these latter appeared in the First Series 
of ‘N. & Q.’; but nothing definite was adduced 
respecting the origin of the custom. Any informa- 
tion respecting these or any other Norfolk cakes 
will be gladly received by W. B. Gerisa. 
Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Attvusion 1x Popr’s ‘Morat Essays,’—Is it 
known to what individual and to what circum- 
stance the following allusion is made in Epistle iii. 
addressed to Allen, Lord Bathurst, published pro- 
bably about 1735 7— 

Once we confess beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea epoke, 

And jingling down the backstairs told the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.—V. 35-38. 

A foot-note in Gilfillan’s edition of the ‘ British 
Poets,’ to which the initial “P.” is appended, 
asserts this to be a true story, and to have hap- 
pened in the reign of King William III. This, 
however, does not leave us much wiser than before, 
though it certainiy fixes the date of the occurrence 
as between 1688 and 1702. 

Sir Robert Walpole is reported to have said, 
but some years later, that “every man has his 
price.” He made, however, an honourable excep- 
tion in the case of “ dowrright Shippen,” who was 
incorruptible. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wituram Surscry, “ Abbatis Belli-loci,” is 
said to have stated to Pope Martin V. that “if 
the abuses of the Church are not removed by 
Your Holiness the necessary reforms will be taken 
in hand by the secular powers” (Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor’s ‘ History of the Popes from the Close of 
the Middle Ages,’ edited by Fred. Ignatius Antro- 
bus, vol. i. p. 279). Of what English house was 
Sulbury the head? The index to the ‘Monas- 
ticon’ contains no such place, so far as I have been 
able to make out. ANON. 


Heratpic.—The charge of three fusils (or 
lozenges) in fesse appears beneath the cross 
raguly of the Lawrences (in impalement of wife's 
arms with those of owner) on a stone shield upon 
an old manor house in Herefordshire. The wife 
of owner at that date (1703) was a Lawrence, her 
mother was daughter of Humphrey Lyttelton. 
Of what family connected with Lawrences or 
Lytteltons is this charge the arms? The shield 
once painted, but colours gone. C. ColTMmore. 

The Lodge, Leominster. 


Movust Axspecx.—Where is Mount Aksbeck, 
on which is laid the scene of ‘ The Devil’s Dream,, 
by Thos. Aird. R. B. B 
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Seplics. 


WEIGHING ANCHOR: UNDER WAY. 
(8 S. i. 375.) 

These two expressions are quite distinct, but 
have been, and still are, sadly confused. The 
following is in Latham s edition of Johnson :— 

** Weigh, s., in navigation, act of leaving the mooringe 

(with wxder).” 
Criticism of this absurdity is a waste of words. 
The “weigh of a ship” is nonsensical. A sub- 
stantive weigh could only be applied to the anchor, 
as it is this that is weighed, not the ship; but the 
“weigh of an anchor” is not more familiar to me 
than the ‘‘ weigh of aship.” The way of a ship 
is intelligible; it means, vulgarly her course or 
track, technically her progress. A ship is under 
way not merely at the moment when she leaves 
her moorings, but all the time she is sailing. 
“Under way” is probably borrowed from the 
Datch, though cognate expressions exist in German 
(unter Weges), Danish (underveis), and Swedish 
(under vagen). Hexham’s ‘ Dictionary’ of 1658 
has ‘‘ Onder-wegen, under-way, or upon the way,” 
and I am told by a Dutchman that “ Het schip is 
onder wegen” means ‘‘ The ship is en route,” and 
is the regular phrase. 

Your correspondent, J. C., inverting the order 
of confusion, supposes aweigh to be a corruption of 
away, and the phrase ‘‘ weigh anchor” to be the 
product of this corruption. Seamen say ‘‘ The 
anchor is aweigh,” to indicate that the anchor, 
having just left the ground, is hanging straight 
down from the ship’s head. Aweigh, therefore, has 
relation to the ship, not to the ground, as J. C. 
assumes, though, of course, the anchor is perpen- 
dicular with respect to that. The earliest instance 
of aweigh recorded in the ‘ N. E. D.’ belongs to a 
time when the spelling of way and weigh was 
fixed. Further, aweigh is characteristic of nautical 
word-construction, while away is not. ‘‘ The 


anchor is away ” would rather mean that it was | 


clean gone—broken away—from the ship. 
The highest authorities on O.E. agree in saying 
that the verb weigh in ‘‘weigh anchor” is a 


secondary meaning of wegan, which we find in the | 






there was a devil sitting upon it. In another 
place (i. 308) he says the Saviour was not 
‘* awegen” to heaven, because he ascended thither 
of his own might. I give examples of “ weigh 
anchor” :— 
Wizt at pe wyndas [they] wezen her ankres. _ 
* Alliterative Poems,’ C 103, 
Euery shyp wayed his anker in dede. 
Hazlitt’s ‘Early Pop. Poetry,’ ii. 97. 
| The meaning was sometimes more sharply defined 
| by adding the particle up. Thus /Elfric tells us 
how Elijah “wes mid crete up-awegen” to 
heaven (‘ Homilies,’ i. 308); and in the * Morte 
Arthure’ (740) we read :— 
Wyghtly one the wale thay wye vp thaire ankers, 


Cooper, in his ‘Thesaurus,’ renders anchoris 
solutis: ‘‘ After they had disakered or weighed 
vp anker”; Knolles, in his ‘History of the 
Turks,’ speaks of ‘‘ weighing up” sunken galleys ; 
and Cowper's ‘‘ Weigh the vessel up” is familiar 
to all. In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ 
(ii. 5), it is whimsically said of a very fat person 
that anybody sinking into such a quagmire of flesh 
might be drowned a week, and when found “be a 
fortnight weighing up again.” The simplest means 
of judging the heaviness of an object is to lift it by 
the hand (“heft” it, as the vulgar say); hencethe pre- 
sent more usual meaning, which itself is very old, 
for in the O.E. version of Genesis written by /Elfric 
we find (chap. xxiii. ver. 16): ‘‘ Abraham paaweeh 
feower hund scillinga seolfres be fullon gewibte.” 
I copy from Bosworth. The fact that aweigh has 
all these meanings is conclusive against the hypo- 
thesis of your correspondent that a corrupted 
nautical expression, of which we have no example 
earlier than the seventeenth century, originated 
another expression which was used at least as far 
back as 1325. J. C. should have referred to the 
‘N. E. D.,’ arts. ‘“‘Anchor” and ‘‘ Aweigh” ; 
also to Skeat’s ‘ Etym. Dict.,’ art. ‘‘ Weigh.” 








F. ADAMS. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


I think J. C. is in error in supposing that “the 
anchor ’s away ” is the original phrase. It seems 
to me to have no meaning. The ship is a-way, or 
under way, or gathers way, but a-weigh only can 


earliest times with the sense of “bear” or| be said of the anchor. To say ‘the ship is 


“carry.” Bede uses the phrase ‘‘ wepen wegan,” 
to bear arms; La3zamon (I. 21,869) speaks of sup- | 


pliant women who “ widen” children in their | 


arms; and in the ‘ Alliterative Poems’ (B 1420 


Belshazzar feasting has wine “ we3ed ” to him by 
his servitors. The transition to the sense of 


‘aising or lifting was natural enough: objects 
"ing on the ground had to be taken up in 
der to be borne or carried. Z/fric, in his 
fomilies’ (ii, 164), speaks of a stone which 
™Msons wanted to raise to its proper place in a 
ding, but could not ‘‘awecgan” it because 


| 


a-weigh ” is a very common mistake, but is sheer 
nonsense. The ‘N. E. D.’ gives no authority for 
‘*q-weigh” earlier than Dryden; the use of it 
muy have been colloquial or technical, and so it 
kept out of literature; but to “‘weigh” the 
anchor appears much earlier. In the Roll of 
Oleron the exact equivalent is “lever,” to lift, 
not to move, the word still in use in French. 
J. K. Laventon. 


We owe Pror. Sxeat great thanks, which I 


hereby pay, for the lessons of modesty he so often 
gives us. I simply ask if is it not correct that to 
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weigh or weigh up &n anchor or anything else 
is merely to raise one weight by the application of 
& greater weight, whether this be an actual and 
visible lump of lead, or the weight of human or 
any other force; but that when a ship is under 
way the word is way=road, and the expression 
the same as the universal one of a man being on 
his way to any place—the dogs, for example. 
. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Tue “Cock Tavery,” Freer Street (7™ S. 
xi. 349, 410, 491; xii. 73, 138).—I was inclined, 
when I first saw Cot, Fercusson’s query on the 
“Cock Tavern” at the first of the above references, 
to join in the discussion that I felt sure would 
arise on the subject; but I am now so far away, to 
say nothing of my ‘N. & @.’ reaching me in a 
monthly form, that, like the cripple at the Pool of 
Bethesda, just as lam preparing to move some one 
else steps in before me and I am anticipated. If 
not too late, however, I should like to make one 
or two observations on contributions which I have 
read with great interest. 

I was a regular frequenter of the “‘ Cock” at the 
time of its threatened demolition (some ten years 
ago or more) by reason of the preparation for the 
New Law Courts, and the alterations that con- 
sequently became necessary in the vicinity. At 
one time it was hoped that, standing so far back 
as it did from the street, the actual building might 
have been spared; but it was found impossible to 
preserve it in the general demolition, At that 
time, when it was known to be doomed, it was 
rumoured that there was a large American com- 
mission in the market to buy up the old fittings, a 
particular fancy being taken to the old Jacobean 
fireplace—the only bit of old oak in the place, if 
I remember rightly. The late Mr. Colnett or 
his mother was, I believe, the tenant only, not the 
proprietor of the place (which I think belonged to 
the City Corporation), and as such would have no 
right to these fixtures. When the old gilt cock 
(supposed to be the work of Grinling Gibbons), 
that bestrode the narrow entrance disappeared 
one night, as it was supposed by theft, it was 
rumoured amongst a few that it was ‘‘ not lost, 
bat only gone before”; in other words, that, fearing 
lest, in the competition for the old relics, 1t might 
be stolen, like another ‘ Duchess of Devonshire,’ 
some thoughtful friend of the proprietor kindly 
took it into his safe keeping for a time. Certainly, 
so far as I know, the late Mr. Colnett never pleaded 
guilty to the soft impeachment or to any connivance 
on his part ; but at all events, when all the trouble 
was over, and Mr. Co!lnett, who had acquired the old 
fittings in the mean time, had erected another esta- 
blishment on the opposite side of the way, the old 
cock slily stole back one night to his perch at the 


entrance!* Up tothe time of my leaving England, 
in 1889, I was more or less a frequenter of the would- 
be old tavern, and, unlike Mr. Warp, I madea 
point of going upstairs amongst the exceedingly well- 
refitted old relics, and talking over with Paul the 
decadence of the times in general and of the “Cock” 
in particular. The latter showed itself most pro- 
minently to us Templars when Messrs. Spiers & 
Pond succeeded to Mr. Colnett’s occupation during 
the last year or two before the old building was 
pulled down, when new-fangled things were intro- 
duced, including (horresco referens) a barmaid or 
barmaids! After its removal across the way, with 
Mr. Colnett again as its proprietor, it had to con- 
tend with the rivalry of one or more of the Inns of 
Court opening their halls for luncheon as well as 
for dinner; but that the “ancient side” is stil 
well pat ronized by the legal confraternity may be 
shown by the many vacant places at its cosy tables 
during the “long vacation.” 

My acquaintance with the “‘ Cock ” extends only 
to some quarter of a century ago, when I believe 
Randolph was head-waiter. (Was he not the 
original in ‘ Will Wate rpro. f’?) To whom, if my 
recollection serves me rightly, succeeded the plump 
John, who, after a c .reer of varying usefulness, mi- 

grat ed with his large family to Australia, leaving 

his mantle in the hands of the gentle Willian 
(who reminded me somewhat of Lord Beaconsfield), 
and upon his death (putting aside the inter- 
regoum of Messrs. Spiers & Pond) Paul, the 
present head-waiter, if 1 remember rightly, suc- 
ceeded, and has now one of the waiters from the 
old place, Henry, to assist him on the “ modern 
side.”’ 

The old “cries” or orders of the “C 
a fund of interest and amusement in themselves, 
thought I mostly forget them now. But I can 
never forget how, in my early days as a law 
student, on my mildly remonstrating on the blunt- 
ness of my table-knife, I heard the stentorian 
voice of the then head-waiter shouting down his 
instruction to the cook to “ put a sharp knife in 
No.5”! It almost made my blood run c ~old. 

The old “Cock” was a long time in dying. The 
expectation was general that it would be pulled 
down in the autumn of 1882, and I rem ember 
reading its rey wiem as contributed to Fraser's Maga- 
zine, in September of that year, by Mr. Kebbel, as 
Mr. Peer says; and I myself c ontempl: ated send 
ing a similar contribution to the Antiquary about 
that time, having bidden good-bye to the old tavern, 


ck ” were 


I perso mally was unaware that any duplicate or 
facsimile of this game old bird had ever been made 
I have only once, I th ak, gone into the modern dining 
room, and certainly never noticed it, if it were the 
then. When was it made Perhaps C. M. P. cout 
say. It would seem as if Mr. Colnett was afrai 1 of #¢ 
trick, if trick it was, being played over again in earntt, 
ard so thought it better to place the real Simon Br 
upon a safer roost at nicht. 
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before leaving for the long vacation, in orthodox | served in Leigh Place, Surrey ; but I am chiefly 


fashion, consisting of a farewell dinner, with some 
fellow frequenters, of a huge Porter-house steak, 
old port, punch, &c.; but, to oursurprise, on our 
return it was still standing, and did so stand for 
some two or three years longer, I belieye—so much 
so as to once more inspire us with the hope that it 
might after all be spared. But it was not to be, 
and the blow at length fell; but I breathe this 
satisfaction to myself, as I raise my eyes to an 
excellent proof etching of the old place hanging on 
my wall here in Fiji, that its remains at least are 
interred in London and not in America. 
J. 5S. Upat. 

Fiji. 

P.S.—Might I suggest that similar contributions 
to those of your correspondents would be very 
acceptable to many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
if treating of similar houses and hostelries of 
London and Southwark? The “Old Cheshire 
Cheese” still remains in Fleet Street, the “Old 
Bell” in Holborn, and so, I fancy, does ‘‘ Daniel 
Lambert’s Chop-house” on Ludgate Hill; and 
though ‘* Dolly’s Chop-house” in Paternoster Row, 
and the “‘ Oxford Arms” Inn (one of the most 
interesting galleried hostelries then extant), and 
the “Old Bell” of Newgate Market, may have 
gone in the numerous improvements consequent on 
the abolition of the Newgate Shambles, in recent 
years; the ‘‘Saracen’s Head” of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ have given place to the Holborn 
Viaduct ; and the “Tabard” (or later the “ Talbot”) 
in the Borough, and the “Sir Paul Pindar” in 
Bishopsgate, have made room for modern require- 
ments; yet there are still many old inns and 
hostelries, the clubs of half a century ago, of which 
much may be gleaned if the attempt be made 
before it be too late. 


Lorp Tennyson’s ‘Tue Foresters’ (8 §. i. 
432).—The‘ National Song’ is given in ‘The Poetical 
Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate,’ pub- 
lished in 1871 by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. An advertisement on the back of the 
title-page mentions the special attractions of the 
publication thus :— 

“To the present edition are added ‘ Timbuctoo,’ the 
author's Cambridge University Prize Poem ; Poems pub 
lished in the London editions of 1830 and 1833, and 
omitted in later editions; and a number of hitherto un- 
collected Poems from various sources,’ 








That is, the private decisions and feelings of the 

Poet Laureate are as “ vanity and a striving after 

wind,” so far as concerns the Messrs. Harper, 

whose patrons may depend upon full value for their 

money. Tuomas Bayvye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Arprrse (8 §, i. 434).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ | have been nearly related. 


interested in the variation shown between Arden 
and Arderne. Ma. Warwyey is doubtless aware 
of all that is recorded in Manning and Bray’s 
‘History of Surrey,’ it being there shown that 
John Ardern, of Curdworth, in Warwickshire, 
who was squire of the body to King Henry VIL., 
held land at Reigate, including Flaunchford, a 
tithing of Leigh, with this manor house. We 
find by the Warwickshire pedigrees that Walter 
Arden, of Park Hall, Curdworth, &c., married to 
Eleanor Hampden, who died in 1501-2, was 
father to Sir John Arden, squire of the body to 
King Henry VII. ; also father of Robert of Yoxall, 
groom of the chamber to the same monarch ; this 
Robert was also keeper of Altcar Forest, Lancashire, 
which seems to connect with the Cheshire Ardens. 
It will be remembered that the grant of arms to 
William Shakspere records the deeds of arms per- 
formed by his antecessors in favour of the Tudor 
dynasty, but these Ardens were only his mother’s 
collateral relations. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Mommy Wueart (8* §. i. 224, 363).—I thought 
that this subject had been sufficiently threshed 
out, by myself and others, in 6 §. ii. 306, 415, 
452; iii. 135, 158, 212, and perhaps later. I was 
much amused and surprised at reading in the last 
communication, the statement that “nobody can 
deny the suspended life of a toad in marble.” 
This subject was also discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
about the same period as the above. I still have 
no belief in the idea that a toad was embedded in 
the formation period of the marble or stone. Why 
have other animals, fish, &c., ceased to exist therein? 
The sunk space in the hoof of a horse is called “a 
frog”; also the sunk space in a brick to hold the 
mortar or cement. Hence “a toad.” 

Wratr Parworra. 


Tue Scotts or TH1RLesTane (8" §. i. 334, 400). 
—The bond of manrent by Robert Scot, of How- 
paslot, and John Scot, of Thirlestane, to Malcolm, 
Lord Fleming, on Jan. 29, 1555/36, to which 
Lorp Napier refers, is an important document in 
the history of the Thirlestane family, for it proves 
their possession of that estate thirty-three years 
earlier than 1568, the date when Mr. Riddell, in 
his controversy with Mr. Mark Napier, said they 
first acquired it. Some years ago I saw what I 
suppose to be the same bond, among the Wigton 
papers, and appreciated its value. Robert Scot 
signs it with his own hand, whilst John Scot has 
kis hand led at the pen. A fragment of one seal 
was then attached, showing a bend charged with 
crescents, but to which of the granters it belonged 
does not appear. Howpaslot and Thirlestane must 
Lorv Napier seems 


may not generally be aware what a charming | unable to state their precise kinship with Buccleuch, 


specimen of the old moated manor house is pre-| but there is little doubt they were akin. In a 
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report by Sir Thomas Wharton, Captain of Car- 
lisle, of raids into Scotland, by his orders, he says : 

“The xxi* of September [1543] the Armstranges of 
Ledisdall, about the number of viij scor men, did take 
up at Mydshopp and Thirletone, of the Scotia landes, 


kynesmen to the Larde Buckcleughe, 200 oxen and kyne, 
20 borse and meares, and all the insight, and 4 or 5 
prisoners,” —' Hamilton Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 66. 


Two days before, on Wednesday, September 19, | 


the Tynedale men plundered two towns, ten miles 
within Scotland, Appeltre and Chaverbenton, be- 
longing to Sir Robert Scot. (Lord Parr, Letter to 
Duke of Suffolk, ib., p. 65.) Who this Sir Robert 


was I do not know; but these places are near | 
Hawick. The bond and these extracts would have | 


delighted Mr. Napier, who was justly enthusiastic 
on his family history. I have not seen Mr. McCall’s 
book ; but as these extracts were only published in 
January last, they cannot have appeared in it. 
JoserH Bain. 


First Epitroxs (8 §, i. 427).—I think that 
in considering the comparative value of various 
editions we must draw a sharp line between real 
second editions and mere reprints. 

In the sixteenth century the first edition of a 


book is, as a rule, much the best. Later editions | 


are mere reprints, each less correct than its pre- 
decessor. Take the case of ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ 
printed thrice in one year by Crowley, and after- 
wards reprinted by Rogers. Crowley’s first edition, 
dated (by a misprint) 1505 instead of 1550, is worth 
having. But the later ones grow steadily worse ; 
and Rogers’s edition is highly incorrect. Yet I 
have seen the worthless fourth edition highly 
priced, on the speculation that the purchaser would 
give about thrice its real value. In the present 
century all depends on the amount of revision. 
The general rule is that the first edition is by 


far the worst, especially in cases where much | 


revision is possible, But to take the case of ‘Piers 
Plowman’ once more. Mr. Thos. Wright issued 
a capital edition in 1842; his second edition, in 
1856, though it seems to have been revised, con- 
tains eighteen errors in the text from which the 
first edition is free. 

I have myself issued various editions of a portion 
of the text, with notes. As a rule, each of these 


is better than its predecessor; yet only the other | 


day I discovered a misprint in the text in the later 
editions which does not appear in the earlier ones. 
This is one of the dangers of reprinting ; a letter 
is dropped, and its loss is not perceived in the 
revision unless the false form happens to catch 
the eye. 

I conclude that the general rule is this—to seek 
after the first editions of early books, and the last 
editions of modern ones. But there will always 
remain special cases to which this rule does not 
apply. In particular, unrevised reprints are not 
likely to improve; they will rather be found to 


| deteriorate. There seems to be, moreover, a con- 
siderable difference between one text and another. 
In the case of a novel I should prefer an early 
copy; but in the case of a scientific treatise a 
|late one. Yet the reprinting of novels is, as a rule, 
so easy that even the latest copies may either be 
quite correct, or at least free from material errors. 
This is where the question of sentiment arises ; 
the relative value of the various editions must be 
left to the fancy of the purchaser, and the seller 
must select his purchaser as well as he can. 
Watter W. Sxear. 


First editions are like everything else that 
becomes the fashion. What little good there is 
in them becomes overwhelmed by the monetary 
values attached by the foolish rich, who follow 
suit, and buy literary status with cash. I agree in 
almost all Mr. Upat says, except that Jefferies is 
greater than Gilbert White. I hate the law, and 
| think it only an aid to the wicked—so I should 
not advise compulsory title-dates ; but it is a great 
pity publishers do not see things in the light Mr. 
Upat does. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Luprorp (8 §. i. 334).—Eyton, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Shropshire’ (vol. v.), enters very fully into 
the derivation of both Ludford and Ludlow. The 
word used in Domesday was Lude, There were three 
Ludes, each compounded with an affix according to 
the name of the tenant, as Lude Muchgros, Lude 
Sancy, and Lude-low, from lowe, a tumulus 
or hill which was a prominent feature in the town. 
There are three Ludes also in Herefordshire. He 
| defines lude as an archaic term for a ford. In 

vol. ii. p. 221 and vol. iii. p. 138 he states instances 
| where the word lode or lude stands connected with 
a river and, as he believes, indicates a ford. This 
idea he thinks will suit the locality under notice, 
| and supposes that the original vil! was called /ude 
| from some adjacent ford on the river Teme. He pro- 
ceeds to state that no such word as Jude signifying 
a ford can be found in Saxon glossaries, but that 
| the word probably belonged to an older language 
than the Saxon, and its significance was unknown 
to that people. If Jude were a ford, then Lade- 
ford involved a redundancy which he accounts for 
| thus, that Ludford was populated after the word 
| Iude had become obsolete as meaning a ford and 
| was significant only of a locality. To call a more 
recent vill Ludford, that is to name it after 
| neighbouring vill and a neighbouring ford, was 
/natural, for in such case the redundancy would 
be unfelt and disregarded. There is a Ludford in 
| Lincolnshire and a Ludham (a village by the ford) 
in Norfolk. W. B. Geriss. 


Ludford in Salop is close to Ludlow. The - 
syllable of the name is probably a corruption © 
A.-S. leod, people, and is identical with the first 
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part of Ludlow, A.-S. Leod-hlaw, the people’s hill, 
where in all likelihood in days of yore the neigh- 
bouring folk met in popular assembly. The other 
Ludford mentioned is in Lincolnshire, nearly 
half way between Louth and Market Rasen. 

F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Ludford contains the same personal name as 
Ludlow, which it adjoins in the south. Ludlow 
is the hill or tumulus of Lud (compare Ludgate). 
Halliwell gives the meaning of lowe, and instances 
Ludlow. Ludford is in Herefordshire, not in Shrop- 
shire, but the bridge which has taken the place of 
the ford connects it with the town to which it is 
almost a suburb. Boiveav. 


Frexcoh Provers (8 §, i. 313).—*‘‘Il y’a 
toujours |’un qui baise, et l’autre qui tend la joue.” 
Give and take. “In kissing, do you render or 
receive? Both take and give.”—‘ Troilus,’ IV. v. 

T. B. Witmsuvrst. 

Chichester. 


1 Joun v. 12 (8S. i. 373).—The earliest Bible 

I have is an exquisite MS. of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, with illuminated and his- 
toriated capitals, so minutely written that it can 
scarcely be read without a magnifying glass. It 
i 


has the passage in John thus, “Qui h’t filium dei | 


h’t vitam. Qui non h’t filium dei non h’t vitam.” 
P. Schoiffer’s, 1472, omits the first “dei,” and 


| Qui jfilium non habet, nec vitam habet” (‘ Adv. 
Prax.,’ c. xxxi., ‘Opp.,’ t. ii. p. 268, recens. Sem- 
ler, typis recus. 1828). This points to the Vetus 
Itala as the possible source of the variation in the 
Vulgate. 

If conjecture in such a case were permissible, it 
might be thought that the omission in the Vulgate 
arose from the reminiscence on the part of the 
scribe of the similar passage in St. John iii. 36. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Herricr’s Poems (8 §. i. 290, 422).—If 
C. C. B. will refer to p. 49 of vol. vi. of the Seventh 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’ he will find Herrick’s ‘ Prim- 
rose’ literally reprinted from the original edition. 
The “ do’s” is a usual form with Herrick. See, 
among others :— 

The Quarter-day do’s ne'r affright.—P. 233. 

Spread as He spreads; wax lesse as He do's ;.. 
There is also an exact literal reprint of the same 
in Dr. Grosart’s edition, 1876, vol. ii. p. 177. 

I am the fortunate possessor of “ Vere ffane’s” 
copy of Herrick, which is in the original purple 
morocco, with old marble end leaves and “ watchet 
ties.” It is crisp and spotless, with a list of 
favourite pieces, and a few other notes by the 
| owner, and altogether in the finest possible state. 

R. R 





| ie 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


MisererE Carvines (8"*§. i. 413).—A complete 


gives the passage, “ Qui habet filii habet vitam: | 
qui no habet filii dei: vita nd habet.” But I find | description of the carved subjects of the miserere 
the “dei” again in a small 8vo., 1502: “Qui b3/ seats in Lincoln Minster will be found in the 
filium dei habet vita3: qui no b3 filium dei, vita3 thirty-eighth volume of the Archeological Journal 





nO habet.” 

Wycliffe’s rendering is, “ He that hath the sone 
hath and lijf; he that hath not the sone of God, 
hath not hijf.” Purvey’s, given in the second 


column of Madden and Forshall’s edition, is, “ He | 


that hath the sone of God, hath also lijf; he that 
hath not the sone of God, hath not lijf.” Cover- 
dale’s, 1535, is, “‘ He that hath the sonne of God 
hath life: He that hath not the sonne of God, 
hath not life.’ Matthews’s, 1537, is, ‘‘ He y' 
hath the sonne hath lyfe: and he that hath not the 
sonne of God hath not lyfe.” The same in Taver- 


(1881), pp. 43-61, written by the late Canon 
| Wickenden. The misereres in Boston Church are 
described in a paper by the present Bishop of 
Nottingham, with illustrative woodcuts, in the 
volume of the Associated Societies for 1870, 
| pp. 184-192. The misereres in the choir of Wor- 
cester Cathedral were published as photographs, in 
a dainty volume, by a bookseller of that city, 
| whose name I cannot remember. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 

I have before me a volume entitled ‘The 

Misereres of Beverley Minster : a Complete Series 


, noo. 1p, ._f » . 
ber's, 1539 ; Cromwell’s, 1539 ; Cranmer’s, April, | of Drawings of the Seat Carvings in the Choir of 


1540, and following editions; E. Becke’s, 1549 ; | 


Paraphrase of Erasmus, 1549; various editions of 
the Bishops’, from 1572 to 1602 (I have not got 
the 1568); Genevan, 1560, &c.; Douay, 1582; 
A.V., 1611, &c., all the same. 

But in various editions of Beza’s New Testa- | 
ment the passage stands thus: ‘‘ He that hath that 
Sonne, hath that life: and he that hath not that 
Sonne of God, hath not that life.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


There is an earlier omission of “Dei” in the 
second clause. Tertullian has, ‘‘ Nos credimus 
testimonium Dei, quo testatus est de filio suo ; 





t. John’s, Beverley, Yorkshire, with Notes on 
the Plates and Subject,’ Hull, J. Plaxton, 1879. 
This was presented to me by my friend, the artist 
and author, T. Tindall Wildridge, and appears to 
me to answer all the requirements specified by Mr. 
James Hatt. 

The choir seats in the church of St. John, Bever- 
ley, are sixty-eight in number; of these Mr. 
Wildridge’s book gives full details, and his illus- 
trations are large enough to show the quaint fancies 
and grotesque faces in the carvings. He also gives 
a list of the churches in England having stalls and 
carved miserere seats. It is probable that a few 
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: | 
of these would scarcely bear reproduction in these | Grove, Kent, by whom he left issue three children, 











days of severe decorum, but an immense amount 
of innocent fun, and some valuable information 
as to early costume, might be obtained from a 
series of similar books to that of Mr. Wildridge, | 
on the wood carvings in other churches in England. 
Wa rer Hamitroy, 


I am in full sympathy with Mr. Hatt on this 
subject. All the existing misereres in this country 
should be described, and the more important ones | 
engraved. The first thing required is a catalogue | 
of the places where they exist. Those at Ripon 
are noticed in Wildridge’s ‘ Northumbria,’ p. 70. 
I have a note, whence derived I cannot call to 
mind, that there are some good misereres at | 
Eddlesborough. One, my memorandum states, 
represents a mermaid suckling a lion, another two 
frogs, a third an owl. I have never seen these. 

There is a pamphlet, by the Rev. J. W. Hewett, 
on the misereres in Exeter Cathedral. I think 
also that there are misereres at Ludlow and Wake- 
field. In the great church at Dordrecht, in the 
Netherlands, there is some very fine Renaissance 
stall-work, with most interesting misereres. I 
have inquired many times whether they have been 
engraved or described, but have not been able to 
gain any information. Epwarp Peacock. 


Your correspondent will find much valuable 
information on this subject in the previous pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ For misereres, their use, see 1" S. 
iv. 367; v. 39; miserere seat, its meaning and 
origin, 4" S. x. 15, 98, 157, 232, 361, 461; mise- 
rere seats, carved, 4 S. viii. 205, 250, 272, 359, 
438, 510; ix. 191, 405, 471, 517; x. 15, 98, 280, 
361; xi. 459, 496; xii. 96; 5" S. vi. 133; x. 68, | 
152, 377, 459, 524; 7" S. xi. 27. And for those | 
in Exeter Cathedral he should consult the Western 
Antiquary, vols, v. vi. vii. 

Everarp Home Cotzmay, | 

71, Brecknock Road. 





In part xxx. of Northamptonshire Notes and | 
Queries there is a paper by Mr. Martin on the 
misereres in the church of St. Mary at Gayton. 

Joun RanpDatt, 


Sir Jon~n Wess, Kyt. (8 S,. i. 415).—Sir 
John Webb, M.D., the fourth son of John Webb, | 
Esq., of Woodland Hill, Staffordshire, and after- 
wards of Dublin, by a daughter of Thomas Heath, | 
Esq., was born in Dublin in 1772. He entered 
the service, in the 53rd Regiment, in March, 1794, 
was appointed to the Royal Artillery in 1809, and 
Director-General of the Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment at Woolwich in 1813, from which appoint- 
ment he retired in April, 1850. Sir John was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1832, and a Companion of the 
Bath in 1850; he married in 1814 Theodosia, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Brandram, Esq., of Lee 





He died at Woolwich, co. Kent, September 16, 
1852, and was buried on September 22 in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Woolwich (Gent. Mag., 
1852, New Series, vol. xxxviii. p. 528). 
Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

Your correspondent probably means Sir John 
Webb, Knt., who lived at Woolwich and held the 
post of Director-General of the Ordnance Medical 
Department from about 1813 to 1850. He died 


| in September, 1852, two or three days before the 


Duke of Wellington, and was buried at Old 
Charlton, Kent. F, C. 


Sir John Webb was born at Dublin, 1772, and 
died at Chatham Lodge, Woolwich Common, 
Sept. 16,1852. He was Director-General of the 
Ordnance Medical Department at Woolwich from 
Aug. 1, 1813, to April, 1850, when be retired on 
full pay. He was not only a Knight Bachelor, bat 
was created a K.C.H. in 1832 and a C.B, Aug. 16, 
1850, Freperic Boasts. 

36, James Street, S.W, 


FatKtanp (8 §, i. 373).—Sir Henry Carr, 
first Lord Falkland, was a Scottish, not an English, 
peer, being created Viscount of Falkland, in Fife, 
by patent dated November 10, 1620. At the 
opening of Parliament, a few months later, objection 
was raised to his return as member for Hertford- 
shire, on the ground of his elevation to a Scottish 
peerage since his election. The tenth viscount 
received an English barony (now extinct) in 1832. 

Falkland was chosen as a royal residence chiefly 
with a view to the pleasures of the chase, and the 
name (falk) has probable reference to the sport of 
hawking. In Malcolm IV.’s charter it appears 
as Falecklen, which some authorities have derived 
from the Gaelic Fal-aighe-leana, ‘‘ the chief's [or 
king’s] hind-meadow.” Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Prima facie one is quite justified in conclading 
that a Scotch peer would take his title from « 
Scotch place, and accordingly the first peerage | 
open—Foster’s—states that Sir Henry Cary “was 
created a peer of Scotland, as Viscount of Falk- 
land, in Fife, 10 Nov., 1620.” T. W. C.’s second 
question I cannot answer ; but it does not seem st 
all likely that either place was named after the 
other. I suppose tho derivation to be simply 


folk-land, a name which might occur almost any- 


where. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Buetuyrn ap Conryn (8" S. i. 353).—In notes 
I have (taken, I believe, from the then Feudal 
Baron of Powys by M. C. Jones) I find the pedi- 
gree of Blethyn thus given. Blethyn, Prince o! 
Powys, son of Knynwyn, Prince of Powys, who 
was son of Mervyn ap Rhodri Mawr (Roderick 
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the Great), thus making Blethyn ap Knynwyn 
great-grandson of Roderick. 

The pedigree of Augaret, daughter of Meredith 
ap Owen, Prince of South Wales, the wife of 
Knynwyn ap Mervyn (from P. Harrison’s ‘ Hist. 
Yorks.’), makes her the sixth or seventh descendant 
of Roderick, so that between seven descents on the 
wife’s side and only three on the husband’s there 
seems to be a doubt as to whether these descents 
are given correctly, B. Frorence Scarzerr. 


ANCIENT AND Antique (8" §, i. 392),—There 
is nothing to justify Jacob in setting up any 
determinate period of years to mark the meaning 
of these words. “ Un ancien préfet, un homme qui 
nest plus préfet’’ does not certainly mean that 
the préfet is two hundred years old. ‘‘ Une maison 
ancienne ” may mean that a family is two hundred 
years old ; but “‘ un ancien ami” is an old friend 
on less intimate terms than formerly; “un ami 
ancien”’ is one who has long been a friend and 
continues so still. Yet it is not implied in either 
case that the friendship is of two hundred years 
standing. You may speak of “‘ une vieille femme ” 
and yet not imply that she isa centenarian. Again, 
“‘meubles antiques” are not presumed to ‘be a 
thousand years old. If you say “ étudiez l’antique” 
you refer to Greek art, perhaps, and in that case 
you imply two thousand years, and not one, which 
would only carry back to Charlemagne, when there 
was no art at all. In the dictionary of Noél and 
Chapsal occurs this :— 

“ Antijue, ancien, vi 
l'autre, le premier eur le second, et le second eu: 
troisieme.” 

This seems to be as much as may be safely said. 

Vietllesse relates, I think, to the age of persons 
chiefly ; ancienneté to families especially ; antiquite 
to times very remote, and more particularly to 
classical times. 
antique of persons ; the latter has “nos antiques 





amis,” certainly he did not mean that they were | 
It is an endeavour on | 


a thousand years old. 
the part of M. Jacob to lace language a little 
tighter than it chooses to be laced. The French 
is a little more definite in this than the English ie, 
but I fancy it gains very little by being so. The 
context must always be left to show with what 
especial intention the word is used. 


In regard to antiquus Facciolati shows that 
vestus is that which has age, but may yet fall out | 


within our time. But that antiquity implies 
greater stretch of time. Fabrus in his ‘ Thesaurus’ 
puts it very neatly: ‘‘ Nempe veteres sunt, qui 


paullo ante nos fuerunt ; antiqui, qui ante veteres | 


vixerunt.” But even then it need not mean a 
thousand years; for perantiquus was older, again, 
which he translates fort ancien. Menage works 
the word ancien in this fashion,—ante, anttius, 
antianus, ancien. Seeing that antiquus is the 


Ila enchérissent l'un sur | 


Boileau and Voltaire both use | 


| 

| root both of antique and of ancient, the difference 

can only be arbitrary and an adjustment of custom; 
and as M. Jacob is pleading to set up a custom it 

|is quite clear that he cannot have much ground 
for what he says. One pint of interest I discover: 
Roquefort gives anchien as the old form of the 
word. This we still retain as the English pro- 
nunciation of ancient. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


| ‘Tue Preasvures or Imacivation’ (8S, i. 
413).—The explanation of Hardinge’s remark is 
| doubtless to be found in the fact that Akenside 
| - 4 - 
| rewrote a great part of his ‘ Pleasures of Imagina- 
| tion.’ In Cooke’s edition of Akenside’s ‘ Poems’ 
| both versions of this work are printed, together 
| with an “ Advertisement,” from which I extract 
| the following sentences in reference to it :— 
“ The first publication of it was at a very early part of 
| the Author's life : that it wanted :evision and correction 
he was sufficiently sensible; but so quick was the demand 
for severe! successive republications, that in any of the 
intervals to have completed the whole of his corrections 
| was utterly impossible he chose there ‘ore to continue 
| for some time reprinting it without alteration, and... 
at length......abandoned the purpose of correction, and 
resolved to write the poem over anew......The person 
(Foot-note,—The Right Hon. Jeremiah Dyson, by whom 
this Advertisement was written) to whom he intrusted 
the disposal of his papers, would have thought himeelf 
| wanting......if he had not produced as much of the work 
us appeared to have been prepared for publication.” 
The passage— 
| Goddess of the Lyre, 
Which rules the accents of the moving sphere, 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony ! descend 
And join this festive train ? for with thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of their lovely sports, 
Mo jestic Truth / and where Truth deigns to come 
Her sister Liberty will not be far, 
Book i. ll. 18-24, 
in the new version of the poem reads :— 
Goddess of the Lyre, 
Whose awful tones controul the moving ephere, 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony ! descend 
And join this bappy train? for with thee comes 
The guide, the guardian of their mystic rites, 
Wise Order; and where Order deigns to come 
Her sister Liberty will not be far. 
Book i, ll. 35-41. 
The italics are mine. The two versions of the 
poem are also printed in Sharpe’s edition (1805), 
J. F. Manserca, 


Liverpoo! 


Grorce Barswe tt (8 §, i, 149, 238, 380).— 
In W. D. Biden’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Kingston-upon-Thames’ (Kingston, 1852) is an 
illustration of the market-place in the eighteenth 
century. The woodcut is inscribed :— 

“ Prom an original in the poasession of Mr. Benjamin 
Looker, It was in the Hall [since demoli-hed] repre- 
sented above that...... George Barnwell was placed at the 
bar to take his trial for the wilful murder of hie...... 
Uncle in Camberwell-grove, before the Lord Chief Baron 


| 
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Bury, and Mr. Justice Powell, on Friday, October 18, 
1706. He was...... hung in chains on Kennington-com- 
mon.” 


Brayley and Mantell, in their ‘History of 
Surrey’ (vol. iii. p. 274), refer to the tradition 
that Camberwell Grove was the scene of the 
murder, but cite the ballad and Lillo’s drama in 
favour of Ludlow. I find no allusion to George 
Barnwell, under Camberwell or Kingstop, in 
Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey’ (vols. i. and iii., 
1814). DroumMonp- MILLIKEN. 


Strenci.: Sraverice (8 §. i. 371).—I am 
glad to know that my etymology of stencil is 
correct. I felt tolerably sure of it in 1882, when 
I noted, in my ‘ List of English Words found in 
Anglo-French,’ that estencille occurs, with the sense 
of stencilled, in Langtoft’s ‘Chronicle,’ ed. Wright, 
vol. ii. p. 430. 

As to stanefile, it seems to me an obvious 
blunder for stanesile, by the usual confusion of f 
with long s, which I have so often explained. 

Wa ter W. Sxeat. 


Suor(8"S. i. 148, 214,337,419).—Canon TaYLor 
can hardly be surprised if the general reader’s judg- 
ment on ‘ Words and Places’ is formed from the 
edition intended for general readers. Butin reply 
to his courteously-worded reproof, I hasten to 
admit that I ought to have explained that it was 
this edition of which I was complaining, and not 
the larger, of which I know nothing. At the same 
time, I would humbly protest against a work on 
the most debatable of subjects being deliberately 
stripped of all that might help to discriminate 
between fact and guesswork, even “to fit it for 
the use of students and general readers.” 

F, W. Bovurpittoy. 


Hayp Attey (8" §. i. 373).—I find nothing 
about it. It is not even mentioned in the ‘ New 
Remarks of the Company of Parish Clerks,’ which 
was published only in 1732, just fifty years after 
the date of the will quoted by Kitticrew. The 
clerks call the way out of Holborn still an alley, and 
not acourt. They also mention a Hand Alley out 
of London Wall, under the head of Sands Court or 
Hand Alley. Sands appears to be a corruption of 
Hand's, Even at that date, court and alley seems 
interchangeable terms. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


The ‘New View of London’ (1708) does not 
mention any Hand Alley off Fleet Street; the 
nearest is situated “on the south side of the 
Strand, near the Norfolk Street end.” This alley 
is not mentioned by Maitland fifty years later. 

J. F. Mansercs. 


Bounper (8™ §S. i. 415).—Need we look further 
for the origin of this word, in its present sense of 
**cad,” than the old term “‘ couater-skipper,” or 
a counter-jumper”? A generation whose supreme 











wit elaborates the phrase “taking the cake” 
(which has lately received more serious investiga- 
tion than is perhaps deserved) into “ appropriating 
the confectionery,” or ‘‘ annexing the‘ Buszard)” 
may surely be credited with this not very abstruse 
development. NaIrpa, 


Moncmentat Stas in East - Hampsteap 
Cuurcn, Berks (8™ S. i. 414).—Surely shields 
tilted in the way Mr. Penny describes, with the 
helmet on the point of the sinister chief, are very 
common in pictorial blazonry! I have many 
examples in my collection of book-plates. In the 
cuts in Foster’s ‘Peerage’ they are often thus 
tilted,—sometimes, indeed, so as to be actually 
recumbent on one side, I recollect seeing one 
instance on a nobleman’s carriage, the shield, 
without supporters, being considerably tilted, and 
the coronet perched on the sinister point. 

Georce Ancts, 

St. Andrewe, N.B, 


Surewspury Cakes (8 §. i, 371).—It would 
be interesting to know when these dainties were 
invented, which are as well known as Bath bunsand 
tichmond maids of honour. At the conclusion 
of the inimitable poem ‘The Schoolmistress, by 
Shenstone, published originally in 1742, is the 
following allusion to them and Shrewsbury :— 

Admired Salopia ! that with venial pride 

Eyes her bright form in Severn’s ambient wave, 

Famed for her loyal cares in perils try'd, 

Her daughters lovely, and her striplings brave ; 

Ah ! midst the rest, may flowers adorn his grave 

Whose art did first these du'cet cates display ! 

A motive fair to Learning's imps he gave, 

Who cheerless o'er her darkling region stray, 

Till Reason’s morn arise, and light them on their way. 

The whole poem contains a mine of archaic 
words, We ask, Had the schoolmistress a real 
existence ; or did she owe it to the poet’s pen! 
Was her cottage, with the waving birch tree in 
front of it, situated near HalesOwen? Her simple 
dress, consisting of a russet stole and russet kirtle, 
and “her cap far whiter than the driven snow,” 
are all graphically depicted. Nor is her sceptre, 
the birch rod, forgotten, ‘‘tway birchen sprays, 
which she applies smartly to the person of a small 
boy for neglect of bis lessons, 

Jonx Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Coriosities oF InteRPRETATION (8 §. i. 309, 
349, 410, 460).—By an unaccountable confusion I 
have wrongly named ‘‘the late Mr. Thomas 
Wright ” as the editor of ‘Generydes.’ The book 
was edited by “the living W. Aldis Wright,’ 4s 
I am reminded by Dr. Fornivatt, whom I thank 
for his kind promptitude. F, ApaMs. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Suectey Tue Araeist (8 S. i, 142, 304, 404). 
—Would Este have any objection to state bis 
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— 


authority for his assertion that Coleridge’s ‘ Hymn | Johnstone has given records, accompanied by portraits, 


before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni’ is an almost 
literal translation from the German? As this 
magnificent bymn is in blank verse, I should 
scarcely describe it, as Mr. Bayne does, as a lyric. 
Perhaps this objection is hypercritical, I hope not 
captious. JonaTHAN Bovucaler. 


I think that we must put Félix Rabbe’s ac- 
ceptance of the “ atheist ” legend aside, in spite of 
that gentleman’s “thick and thin” defence of the 
poet Shelley. It is, on the face of it, highly im- 
probable that the poet would have quoted Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘God-intoxicated” words at a time when— 
if we trust his biograpbers—Shelley’s mind was 
suffused by disbelief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. I do not see why we should regard Félix 
Rabbe as a better authority on this question than 
Prof. Dowden. So far as I am aware, neither of 
these gentlemen has advanced anything which can 
disturb the arguments I ventured to advance 
(ante, p. 142) against Shelley having written his 
name in the “little register” at one time kept 
in the cabane at Montanvert. 

Ricnarp EpGcumse. 

Schloss Schwibber, Grupenhagen, Hanover, 


Este, quoting the opening lines of the ‘Hymn 
before Sunrise’ from memory, quotes fairly but 
inaccurately. The poem opens thus :— 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course! So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

Nor is it quite right to speak of the lyric asa 
translation. De Quincey is more accurate in his 
statement that it is “an expansion of a short poem 
in stanzas upon the same subject by Frederica 
3run, a female poet of Germany, previously known 
to the world under her maiden name of Miinter.” 
Wordsworth, unable to appreciate the lyrical glow 
and rapture of the ‘Hymn,’ condemned it as a 
“specimen of the mock sublime,” and he considered 
it a farther drawback to the perfection of the piece 
that Coleridge ‘‘ never was at Chamouni, or near 
it, in his life.” Subsequent criticism, accepting 
these propositions as final, has been prone to do 
but scanty justice to a poem of great and abiding 
qualities. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 





Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Leading Women of the Restoration, By Grace John- 
stone. (Digby, Long & Co. 
Tat behind the licence and debauchery of the court of 
Charles II. there wae, even among ladies of rank, much 
genuine purity and grace of life is, of course, admitted. 
Human nature under the most exasperating conditions 
is not all corrupt, and the setting of vice makes only 
more bright the gem of virtue, the shining of “a good 
deed in a naughty world.” Of a few of the noble women 
who graced the days of the Stuart Restoration Grace 





Her biographies are fairly weli written, and may be read 
with pleasure. Concerning two of the characters with 
whom she deals fully—Rachel, Lady Russell, and Mra, 
Hutchinson—full information is, of course, accessible. 
Mary, Countess of Warwick, is seen in her diary, of 
which a portion only is published. Margaret, Lady 
Maynard, is known through Ken's funeral sermon upon 
her on the text, “ A gracious woman retaineth bonour’”’ 
(‘‘ Mulier gratiosa inveniet gloriam,” Prov. xi. 16); and 
Mrs. Godolphin appears in the pages of Evelyn. Out of 
the ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Ken,’ by the late Dean 
of Wells, came the suggestion of the work, and an 
introduction from the pen of that amiable and distin- 
guished churchman would have ushered it into the 
world but for his regretted death. Against selection 
and treatment we have nothing to urge, except that 
the most interesting woman of the epoch, Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, is omitted, Her biography, for 
which abundant materials exist, might with advantage 
replace that of Mrs, Godolphin, who belongs to a later 
generation. 


Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Abraham 
Hayward, Q.C, Edited by C. A, Buchheim, Pb.D. 
(Bell & Sons. ) 

GiVING as it does on opposite pages the original text of 

* Faust’ and Hayward’s trustworthy prose translation, 

this volume is of highest utility to etudents, Many errors 

disfigured the first edition of Hayward’s version. These, 
with Hayward’s notes and appendices, Prof. Buchheim 
bas preserved, and he has added much important matter 
of his own, including an introduction on the Faust 
legend which may be studied with much advantage. The 
volume thus compounded is included in the “ Standard 

Library "’ of Messre. Bell, of which it constitutes one of 

the very best and most useful volumes. A student of 

German cannot easily be too grateful for the gift. 


Madame de Stal. By Albert Sorel. (Fisher Unwin.) 
TAKING a nint from Mr. Morley’s admirable series of 
** Men of Letters,” Messrs. Hachette, in 1887, commenced 
a series of “ Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” under the 
editorship of M. Jusserand. M. Sorel’s monograph of 
‘Madame de Stael’ was published in Paris the year 
before last, and we now gladly welcome it in ite English 
drese. Translations of some of the earlier volumes of 
this series have been publi-hed, if we mistake not, by 
Messrs. Routledge. Madame de Staél occupies a 
somewhat peculiar position in French literature. Her 
contemporaries, indeed, indulged in the most extravagant 
estimates of her abilities. Her works, however, are rarely 
read now, and to the majority of English readers she is 
little more than a name. In M. Sorel’s judgment she 
was “a beautiful genius rather than an artist in literature 
and history, a great witness rather than an actor in the 
events of her times.” 


Mr. W. H. Mattock takes, in the Fortnightly, a view 
of the poetry of the second Lord Lytton different from 
that generally held, and coloured by his very obvious 
friendship for the writer. What is said on poetry gener- 
ally is worth reading. The decadence of art is the sub- 
ject of wail in reviews of ‘The Royal Academy,’ by Mr. 
George Moore, and of ‘ The Two Salons,’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robins Fennell, Of these notices, one may be 
described as amazingly funny, and the other as pro- 
digiously earnest. M. Auge Goldemar sends an enter- 
taining article on ‘ M, Sardou and “ Thermidor,”’’ in the 
course of which he quotes some well- written and forcible 
passages not previously seen in print.—In the Vine- 
teenth Century Dr. Jessopp describes ‘A Fourteenth 
Century Parsun,’ obviously a man of much consequence, 
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and well entitled to be described as a “person” or 
**pareon.” Mr. Gladstone gives some ingenious if 
rather fanciful pleading in order to answer in the affir- 
mative the question, ‘ Did Dante Study in Oxford.’ Mrs. 
Erskine Wemyss tells ‘ The Story of an Unhappy Queen,’ 
who proves to be Sophia Dorothea, the wife of Ge rye 
Louis of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. 
“Women and Worship in Burmah’ is a short and pic- 
turesque article, showing that women are better off in 
Burmah than they are in most Eastern states. Lady 
Violet Greville, the writer, maintains, indeed, that it is 
the land of women par excellence. Burmah itself she 
calls “a paradise of open-air feasts of fun and frolic.” 
Under the title of ‘Ovid Metamorphose!’ Mrs, Ross 
describes the strange legends assigned to Ovid. Her 
article is a contribution to folk-lore. Vernon Lee writes 
on ‘Sculpture of the Renaissance.’"—Mre, Neville Lyttel- 
ton, in the New Review, deals with ‘ Englishwomen in 
India,’ and ventures on some apology for the “ typical 
Anglo-Indian flirt.” In‘ How to Excavate in Greece’ 
Mr. Charlies Waldstein arrives at the comforting con- 
clusion that “ we are but at the begining of successful 
excavation.” Mr. Longueville deals with ‘ Racing and 
its Fascination,” and Mr. Andrew Lang has something 
further to say concerning Mr. Rudyard Kipling.—The 
Century gives a series of delightful illustrations of Buda- 
pest, which it calls ‘A New Metropolis.” In what sense 
it is a metropolis we fail to see, but the impression con- 
veyed concerning it is admirable. ‘ Mount Saint Elias 
Revisited’ gives some striking pictures of mountain 
climbing. ‘Early Political Caricatures’ are not always 
comprehensible to English readers, but may be regarded 
with pleasure. A second part of ‘ Christopher Colum- 
bus,’ by Emilio Castelar, shows the great discoverer in 
search of a patron. It has a pleasing sketch of Seville. 
“Land of the Living Cliff Dwellers’ may be read with 
interest. —‘ Sea-beaches’ constitutes a delightful feature 
in Scridner’s, and has capital views of dunes and surges. 
* Cattle Trains of the Prairies’ is furnished with some 
most dramatic illustrations. ‘ Life in New York Tene- 
ment Houses,’ by William T. Eising, is very interesting, 
and caste a sad light upon the condiion of life in great 
cities. ‘The Drury Lane Boys’ C ub’ will al-o be read 
with pleasure, In American magazines, as in English, 
the verse is, on the average, much below the prose,— 
‘The Legend of Lapwater Hall,’ by Arthur Morrieon, in 
Macmitllan’s, is a very graphic sketch. ‘ French Girls’ 
Schools’ gives an insight into the methods of education 
therein applied, but gives few social particulars. ‘ Leaves 
from a Notebook’ is continued, and Mr. Suintsbury 
writes on ‘Some Great Biographies.'— Literary articles 
in Temple Bar include a good review of ‘ Boswell’s Jobn- 
son,” an account of ‘John Leech,’ and one of ‘ Alice de 
Chambrier.".—Mr. Percy Fitzgera'd, under the title of 
‘A Professor of Dry Wit,’ gives, in the Gentleman's, a 
collection of the witticiems, or satirical speeches, of 
Dr. Thompson, the late Master of Trinity. * Brains and 
Inches’ may be read with amusement.—‘ Dunster and 
its Castle’ is the best paper in the English I/lustrated, in 
which also appears a ‘Life of Lord Rosebery,’ by Mr. 
Lucy, with a portrait. The 
Making’ are illustrated.— The Cornhill gives an ac- 
count of ‘Curiosities in our Cathedrals,’ and depicts 
‘A Visit to Count Tolstoi’; and Longman’'s ‘ Notes on 
the Climate of the British Isles,’ by Mr. Scott, F.R.S., 
and ‘ Reminiscences of St. Peteraburg Society,’ by the 
author of ‘ Baltic Letters.’ 

Tue Old and New London, Part XXXVII., of Messrs, 
Walford and Thornbury, included among the publica- 
tions of Messrs. Cassell, completes the fifth volume and 
begins the sixth. The penultimate volume closes well 
with views in Tottenham, Edmonton, and other north- 


processes of ‘ Candle 





eastern spots, which already are changing entirely their 


character from what they were when first depicted, 
The reader is then carried across the river to South. 
wark, — Cassell’s Storehouse of General In formation, 
Part XVII., completes the letter C, and has good papers 
on “ Crab,” “ Credit,” “ Cycling,” and other subjects.— 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part XVII, 
shows the investiture of the Sultan with the Order of 
the Garter, and has portraits of Lord Naas, Lord Napier, 
Prince Christian, and the Duchess of Teck. 

Tue first number of Natural Science, a monthly review 
of scientifie progress, has been issued by Messrs. Mac. 
millan & Co. The contents are of much variety and 
value. 

Tue editor of the Ezx-Libris Journal writes on 
‘Modern Wook-plate Designers,’ and deals specially 
with Mr. H. Stacy Marks, K.A., some of whose designs 
are reproduced. 


The Talisman is the latest volume of the cheap 
“ Waverley " of Messrs, A. & C. Black. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to anewer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Joun Pickrorp.— 
Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo. 
There is, we believe, more than one version of the song 
in which these lines occur. That which we recall, 
quoting from memory, begins :— 
Last night the dogs did bark, 
I went to the gate to see; 
And every lass had a spark, 
But nobody came to me, 
And it's Ob, dear, what wil! become of me, 
Oh, dear, what shal! I do ! 
Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo. 
My father 's a hedger and ditcher, 
My mother does nothing but spin; 
And I’m a pretty young maid, 
But money comes slowly in, 
And it’s Oh, dear, &c, 
Cetera desunt. 
The author of this we do not recall ; but, as the song is 
well known, some one will probably be able to tell, and 
to say where the song is to be found. 


R. Stewart Bopprxctox.—We do not possess R. D.’s 

address, 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; an 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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